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among ourselves 


At least one of our authors this 
month Betty Attwell has probably 
never thought of herself as an adult 
educator or as a person partic ularly 
concerned with “human relations.” 
Her project has brought pleasure to 
scores of people isolated from the 
large centers of culture and entertain 
ment —-and part of their pleasure has 
come from beginning to feel them 
selves a group working toward im 
plicit community goals and from 
acceptance and appreciation of peo 
ple different from themselves 

Another author—-Mare Vosk 
has, like so many of us these days 
had to take a new look at a question 
which bothers him. As he faces up 
to whether the notion of contact is 
any longer a useful one for social 
cientists, he suggests some of the 
steps which are helpful in reformulat 
ing almost any problem. 

* * 

The considerable interest in case 
method training which developed at 
the AEA National Conference has a 
carry-over this month in the first of 
two articles by Paul and Faith Pigors 

“Case Method on the Spot.” 


* 


Apu? LEADERSHIP comes out with 
a new look for the holidays——and 
alter. The change is subtle rather than 
radical and credit goes to our new 
Art Director and Production Man 
ager, Wayne Gallagher. His talents 
combine a feeling for organization 


with a ple asant informality 


4 


Qur Advisory Board members 


are being consulted about what topr 


they would like to see developed in 


future issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
II read tm of the magazine would 
like to make suggestions, too. these 


would be most welcome. 


« . 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS! 


ADULT LEADERSHIP is published monthly, exerpt 
ily and August, by the Adult Education Associativn 
{ the United States of America under a grant from the 
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Association of the United States of America. Published 
at 404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. Entered as 
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Talking It Over. 
Contact. . j a a eae Piiasacs ca SEE Tee 


No Greener Pasture. .BY BETTY ATTWELI 


Case Method on the Spot. . ; _. .BY PAUL AND FAITH PIGORS 
Newsleaders: National Adult Education Conferences. 


Resources 


workshop: 


A VIEW OF PERSONALITY 


Introduction 
The Problem of Personality. ........... . BY JESSIE RUNNER 


Some Common Patterns...............BY KENYON RUNNER 
Personalities in Interaction.............BY HELEN RUNNER 


Personality on the Job. .BY KENYON AND HELEN RUNNER 


Personality in Administration. ........ .BY DAVID H. JENKINS 
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ANTON J. CARLSON, Frank P. 
Hixon Distinguished Service Profes- 
sor Emeritus, University of Chicago, 
takes a physiologists view that an 
ounce of prevention outstrips the 
pound of cure in aging as in medi- 
cine. To the question “Can a Contin- 
uous Adult Education on the Nature 
of Man and the Universe Add More 
Life to our Later Years?” he had this 
to say at the International Geronto- 
logical Congress in London, July 19- 
23, 1954: 

“As I know man and nature, the 
answer is yes. We could and should 
inaugurate a system of continuous 
and real, that is. factual education 
throughout our adult life for all citi- 
zens as an important element in prep- 
aration for their senior years and so- 
called Such 


would keep alive our human curiosi- 


retirement, education 
ty. aid all citizens in saner living and 
more effective medical services, and 
we would secure profound pleasure 
from securing greater understanding 
of man and the universe, even after 
physical impairments confine us to 
the rocking chair or the bed. Such 
education, started after we are 65, is 
‘too little and too late” Such contin- 
uous factual education of all adult 
citizens in all lands would render fu- 
ture social, economic, and political 
evolution primarily a matter of intel. 
ligence, instead of a matter of super- 
stition, ignorance, and violence. 
“This continuous and factual adult 
education on the nature of man, and 
his physical, social, and economic en- 
vironment calls for assistance and 
guidance by the experts and leaders 
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in all these fields, that is, biology and 
medicine, sociology, economics, his- 
tory, and the physical sciences . . . 
“Age in itself, as we have seen, is 
relatively unimportant as a barrier to 
learning. What is of greater signifi- 
cance is the combination of basic 
capacity, energy, experience, and mo- 
tivation, which with proper guidance 
ean lead to improved skills, better un 
derstandings, increased knowledge, 
alteration of values, and an enrich- 
ment of adult life. These things are 
possible adult 
meaningful; when it honestly eval- 


uates adult motives and needs: when 


when education is 


it recognizes individual differences in 
capacity, background, and experi- 
ence; when it gears itself to the spe- 
cific task of breaking down the in- 
hibiting factors and harnessing the 
facilitating forces which arise from 
the individual’s years of varying and 
conflicting experiences; and finally, 
when it accepts the fact that learning 
is a life-long process for each indi- 
vidual with a unique pattern of moun- 
tains, plateaus, and valleys. 

“In the United States some colleges 
and universities have made small be- 
ginnings in adult education. But so 
far as | know none of these efforts 
include all the necessary factors of 
the nature of man, and the nature of 
man’s environment: factors necessary 
for man’s better guidance toward his 
senior years. And these starts 
towards continuous adult education 
do not as yet reach a significant num 
ber of our adult citizens. 

“We have now so much important 
scientific information of the nature 
of man and the nature of man’s en- 
vironment that factual and continu- 
ous adult education in these field: 
could guide man to a better future 
both in his adult and his senior years. 
Such education would also promote 
research in the unknown factors in 
aging . (It) can open the doors 
for millions of adult citizens who 
should look forward to middle age 


and old age with greater interest and 


factual understanding of the factors 


that can ‘add life to vears. 


reprint permission 


“If it were permissible to reprint 
excerpts, | had hoped to make use of 
some of the valuable information in 
the ‘Workshop on the Single-shot 
Meeting’ in the June, 1954 issue. 
writes EKUNICK HARLAN, Service 
Director of Beta Sigma Chi. 

H ce have rec eived so many simular 
requests Jor permission to repruut ma 
terial from ApuLv’ Leapersuip that 
we'd like to make known to all read 
ers our policy on this matter. As a 
service to the field, the Adult Educa 
tion Association permits non-profit 
organizations to 
ADULT 
charge. 1 


reprint materials 


from LEADERSHIP without 


request for permission 
should be addressed to the editors in 


advance. 


for religious education 


“I wanted to write vou a letter tell 
ing you how much | appreciated the 
help that your magazine has given me 
in my personal growth and in the 
work that | do as a church educa 
tional director. On obtaining copies 
of your magazine | became conscious 
that it could have a very necessary 
and wonderful influence toward im 
proving what we do in religious edu 
cation. As you recognize, the field of 
religious education is a field of hu 
man relationships. The principles 
brought forth in your magazine are 
extremely helpful in my work with 
over two hundred adults as a part of 
a volunteer organization in a teach 
ing program. 

ALAN M. BRYAN 
Broadway Church of Christ 
Lubbock. Texas 


UDF says thanks 


: Carrying our message in 
ADULT LEADERSHIP gave a wonderful 
boost to the United Defense Fund 
program, and will be reflected, | feel 
sure, in much greater public unde: 
standing and support.” 


OMAR N. BRADLEY 


Vational Campaign Chairman 
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by MARC VOSK 


As individuals and as groups we 
come in contact with others who seem 
quite different from us. Do we get 
along better with these others if we 


see a lot of them and work closely 


with them 


Most of us know what we mean when we use the 
term “contact” even though we can and do define it in 
many ways. Yet if these definitions are examined closely 
they will be found to be generally vague, and to cover 
many quite different situations. We speak of contact 
when two people talk casually across a department store 
counter, or when two families live in adjoining apart 
ments for many months or even years. We use the word 
“contact” to deseribe the communication between people 
or groups who work together or play together, whether 
the interaction be superficial or profound. 

It is precisely because “contact” has come to stand 
for such a diversity of social relationships, that it has 
ceased to have value as a scientific term. In fact, for 
reasons which | hope to make clear, it has lost much of 
its usefulness as a concept for people in practical situa 
tions as well. We have arrived at the stage where we must 
reformulate our notions of contact and its effects. 

Contact is an essential ingredient of human relations, 
whether good or bad. It is part of every social interaction 
between groups or between individuals. In pre-school 
play, in the long educational process which is an essential 
part of our culture, in adult work situations, in housing, 
in all phases of community relations, people ‘who regard 
themselves as members of one group, meet and com- 
municate with others whose member ship in “other” 
groups is more or less obvious. These “others” may be 
held in high esteem or looked upon as competing or 
inferior or downright bad. 

Yet even today we still hear arguments against 
integrated housing or the employment of Negroes in 
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or if we don't. 


industry which include the statement that contact between 
races or among groups is dangerous and leads to tension 
or to increased prejudice. Regrettably too, the pro- 
ponents of such views can sometimes cite actual instances 
of strikes and race-riots as “proof” of their contention. 

On the other hand, we have equally earnest advocates 
on our side who maintain and can also quote chapter and 
verse, in the form of empirical evidence, that contact 
does reduce prejudice. And to complete our analogy, 
it is even possible to find studies which “prove con- 
clusively” that contact between the groups which were 
being investigated had no bearing whatsoever on_ the 
prejudices or tensions existing between them. 

We have apparently been set squarely on the horns 
of a dilemma—either contact does reduce prejudice o1 
it does not. We know from everyday experience that 
almost anything can occur at points of contact between 
hostile, or, for that matter, friendly, groups. Contact may 
lead to better mutual understanding or it may lead to an 
actual outbreak of war. Indeed without communication 
of some kind, direct or indirect (say through hearing 
or reading about a group), it is difficult to imagine how 
any attitude towards a group of people can either be 
formed or changed. How shall we resolve our dilemma ? 

The logical procedure, which has the sanction of 
both common sense and scientific methodology, is to sift 


The author is Research Director of the American Jewish 
Committee. This article, the development of an idea presented at 
the research meeting of the National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials, December, 1953, reflects his interest in assess- 
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and weigh the evidence, experimental as well as that of 
everyday experience, on both sides of the dispute. But 
this seemingly rational analysis turns out to be much 
more difficult than would appear at first glance. At the 
very outset of our inquiry we find ourselves bogged down 
in the marshes of definition. Just what is meant by contact 
between groups or individuals? Is it physical, verbal or 
visual? Is it working together, living together, or fighting 
together? Can casual meetings on the street, in stores or 
on buses be equated somehow? How shall classroom 
experiences or conversations around washing machines 
or on park benches be classified? 


different situations—different reactions 


And indeed, if we turn to the writings and reports of 
social scientists, very few strictly comparable contact 
situations can be found. One experiment, for example. 
which is often cited in support of the “contact reduces 
prejudice” hypothesis, is F. T. Smith’s study of graduate 
students at Teachers College, Columbia. The contact which 
induced favorable changes in the white students’ racial 
attitudes consisted in the main of weekend home visits 
to “high status” Negro families and meetings with 
prominent Negroes. Many other forms of relatively brief 
contacts are reported by researchers. These range from 
casual conversations with store clerks to the occupation 
of the same shell hole under fire and in combat. Longer 
more durable contacts have also been studied, and their 
effects upon attitudes noted and recorded. Such situations 
as working in the same factory, or living together in 
integrated public housing projects, inter-racial camping 
experiences or attending the same school or church or 
workshop, have been explored by many investigators. 


There should be nothing surprising in the fact that 
such widely varying experiences appear to have quite 
different effects upon people’s hostilities or prejudices. 
Moreover, the situations themselves resist being placed 
side by side on our proposed evidence balance scale. 
Indeed what “units” of contact could we employ as 
common denominators? Should we perhaps agree that 


four casual conversations are to be taken as equal to 
one home visit? Or that two months of camping together 
are equivalent to a year at opposite sides of an assembly 
belt? 


But there are other, possibly even greater obstacles 
to our proposed analysis. There are, for example, some 
recent studies of interracial camping, a contact situa- 
tion which shows quite clearly that individual campers 
react differently to what would seem to be the same 
experience. Some become more prejudiced, some less so. 
Thus, in one such study of a children’s camp, Paul H. 
Mussen found a factor which he called “susceptibility 
to change.” This susceptibility when coupled with a 
child’s feeling about his camping experience, that is, 
whether he judged it to be a rewarding one or not, seemed 
to determine the magnitude and direction of his change 
in feeling toward his Negro fellow campers. Seemingly 
the crucial variable in this contact picture was the per- 
sonality of the changer. 

Other writers stress the role of status. Contact, they 
say, is most likely to produce change in a favorable 
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direction when groups of equal or nearly equal status 
meet. Most frequently cited as proof of this contention 
are housing studies, such as those of Morton Deutsch 
and Mary Collins and of L. Festinger and H. H. Kelley, 
and the experience of Negro and white soldiers during 
the last world war as reported by Samuel A. Stouffer and 
others. But in evaluating these contentions it should be 
noted that their authors often infer equal status from the 
known fact that all the subjects of a given study were 
tenants of the same housing project. That is, they have 
assumed that the occupants of such projects are of the 
same economic class because the law usually specifies 
the income levels of tenants. Or, much more doubtfully, 
equal status may be inferred from common membership 
in a citizen army. Status and army rank somehow appear 
to be regarded as synonymous. 

There is yet another limitation to be borne in mind 
in evaluating the results of these studies. Since in some 
cases little was known of the initial attitudes which people 
held before the contacts took place, it was difficult to 
determine the exact amount of change in any one in- 
dividual. Researchers were therefore compelled to resort 
to estimating the extent of change by deduction from 
other related and better known factors. 

But we have not exhausted the catalogue of the many 
variables which complicate our problem. There is for 
example, “group cohesiveness”—that is, the degree to 
which members of a group feel themselves as one, by 
virtue of the group’s attractiveness to them or perhaps 
because of internal or external pressures towards con 
formity. This factor, we know, will affect the degree to 
which members change their attitudes towards non-mem 
bers. People who belong to “cohesive” groups will seldom 
depart from the accepted norms and value systems of 
their groups. Unless the group as a whole changes 
individuals are not likely to change their personal 
attitudes. 

Obviously too, the intensity and the nature of the 
competition which may exist between two groups will 
bear heavily on the results of any contact they may have 
A group which knows or believes itself to be in basic 
conflict with another or even competing with it lor the 
same jobs or homes or status, will be only too likely to 
come to verbal or physical blows upon contact with it. 
Border zones between hostile groups or nations where 
presumably the greatest amount of contact occurs are 
often the centers of the most implacable hostility. The 
outbreak of race riots as a consequence of the shifting 
of residential boundaries is only too well known. And 
yet, it is equally true that fraternization between hostile 
armies can also take place in zones of contact. 

Still other modifying conditions enter the picture. 
That both the intimacy and the frequency of contact 
experiences should be important is easily acceptable 
and in accord with common sense. But the relationship 
is not always so clear cut as some writers appear to think. 
The often quoted pronouncement, for example, that 
“casual contacts increase prejudice” has gained currency 
upon remarkably little evidence. 

Recency of contact too, must be accounted a factor 
to be reckoned with. Some of the community studies 
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For five years the author and her 
artist husband, pictured at the 
right, were directors of a 
drama group in central Montana, 
where town and country people 
worked together to write and produce 
folk plays. “We think that besides 
their social and economic needs,” 
she says, “the little communities in 
ruval America need creative stimula- 
tion in the arts.” 


NO GREENER 


| love Montana. | love the people in the little places 
in Montana who have fought the weather, the grasshop- 
pers and the dust. These people have a problem. 

During the second world war Montana lost popula 
tion. Its kids, imbued with dreams of Seattle and Califor 
nia, or any greener pasture, left the ranches or the homes 
in the towns never to return. 

| think they left something precious which they will 
never find again in the urban centers of the world. But 
they and their parents are up against mec hanization on 
the farms, and one-sided economics in the towns. The 
lures of arterial highways; the promise of a better life 
anywhere, just anywhere besides the place they are now 
in, Continues to intrigue them. They leave — and their com- 
munity grows sicker every year, 

Brooks, Montana, is one of these sick communities 
In the old days. the Brooks Community Club served the 
purpose of keeping Brooks alive at its heart. In late years 
even that organization lost vitality. 

These were the conditions five years apo when my 


husband and | were invited to a farm pienie at the com 


munity hall, Full of fried chicken and salad and pie, we 


became expansive. We gazed at the roll-up curtain some- 
one had just let down on its squeaky pully to hide the 
tiny stage behind it. We looked around at our farm friends 
who were laughing and joking. We said then, to one an- 
other, in effect. “Why not!” From that moment the sum- 
mer theater project at Brooks was born. 

What were our motives? We're creative people. \| 
and |, and we believe that everyone else is too. We think 
that the latent abilities within people have only to be 
brought out. We believe, too. that the little people of the 
world have something to tell, about themselves and about 
their communities. We feel that when drama is written 
about the people of a community. by the people who are 
going to act in it, the form takes on an authenticity which 
can give it important expression. 

Over and above everything. of course, was our wish 
to make a start at breathing new life into the town and re 
gion to make it a place where people would want to stay 
and work and live. 

We saw our chance that summer. and took it. We had 
a fresh original play. written by our friend, Lois Selberg. 


We had an ideal spot in which to work. We knew that we 
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could write a play ourselves for the following summer. 
We knew also that we did not want to continue to writ: 
the plays ourselves, and at the same time to direct them 
But we knew that we must be patient till expression could 
arise from the community. Consequently, Al and I have 
written three of the melodramas——our medium up to now 

including one in collaboration with a high school girl, 
Betty Bachman. The play for the 1954 season is being 
written by Bill Ellis. who was on the staff of the Lewis- 
town paper last year, and is now editor of the Glendive 
Ranger. 


recreation for community living 


Let us go back to our motives for starting our proj- 
ect. We were aware that besides the social, economic, and 
political medicines needed to cure the sickness of the rural 
community, creative recreation was needed too—the kind 
of recreation which has relationship and significant mean- 
ing to community life. 

srooks is located just ten miles north of Lewistown, 
a large town for Montana, having a population of seven 
or eight thousand. One of the major difficulties of the 
town people and the country people has been their lack 
of understanding of each other. 

“Oh, the farmers are always crying,” says a town 
housewife. 

“The business man on main street? He doesn’t give a 
tooteroo darn for us, and you know it,” says the farmer 
as he waits to unload his grain at the elevator. 

We decided to see what would happen if town people 
went to the country and engaged themselves in play acting. 
Al and I were scared as we began our first rehearsals. We 
had no organization, no official status; and there were a 
lot of skeptics who thought we were a little crazy. Fight 
weeks passed. Our actors turned out to be tremendous! 
On opening night they brought the house, down. By the 
second night word had got around. We stood people up in 
the back of the hall till they bulged out the doors. We 
even turned people away. 

We have done it every year, and we do it because we 
continue to give our audiences a good show. It is good 
theater because it is rooted in the home-town interests of 
people on both sides of the asbestos curtain. And a most 
valuable thing has been the fun and the laughter through 
production after production. 


problems—but no easy answers 


This is not a success story. Even now, after five years 
eur wonderful “Judith Mountain Players” could collapse 
like a house of cards. We know our problems. The an- 
swers are not as easy. 

It is not easy to convince a hard-calloused farmer 
who has worked from sun to sun, year in and year out, 
finally amassing a sizeable sum in the bank in Lewiston. 
that anyone could be serious about a theater project—and 
one indeed that comes in summer. when he’s at his grub- 
biest. 

We are faced with the indifference of townspeople 
who cannot understand our motives. Some think we are 
trving to promote our plays. Some think we are making 
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a lot of money. We're put on our mettle, to be sure. We 
must have our motives straight. 

After that first summer we built an organization. We 
gave ourselves a name: “The Judith Mountain Players.” 
Our board of directors is composed of people from the 
town and country. We have a contract with the Brooks 
Community Club which makes specific provisions about 
divisions of money and use of costumes 

It is the job of the board of directors to delegate as 
much authority as possible during production time. We 
have a business manager, a publicity manager, a costume 
director, a scene designer, a stage manager. This is not a 
complete list and these people are not the same ones who 
are working in the cast. 

We are very interested in establishing rapport in our 
group. for we have all ages working and playing together. 
When we have our initial meeting at the beginning of 
production time, we make sure that everyone becomes ac 
quainted with everyone else. At that meeting we try also 
to make the policies of the board of directors known to 
everyone, 

We insist on a rigid stage discipline. Rehearsals be- 
gin and end promptly. People are not excused from re- 
hearsals on the slightest whim. A rehearsal schedule is 
posted after the first week. No one smokes bac kstage. The 
weaker ones drop out because of this very discipline. but 
it gives our people in production a stature which they 
could not otherwise have. Our boys and girls twelve years 
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and unde are ene ouraved lo work alony itt an appre nities 
fashion. 


we work as a group 


| have spoken of our basic problems but of course, 
in four years there have been some sharp specific prob 
lems too. Our method in dealing with them has been, first. 
to make sure that the entire group is aware of the prob- 
lem. Next, we have held careful meetings to work on the 
problem. As a group we have then made a decision about 
that problem. We abide by our decision. 

One of the bones of contention has been. “What do 
you do with all that money?” People were thinking that 
packed houses every night of our four or five night runs 
must mean a good salting away somewhere of a tidy sum 

Armed with the knowledge that our treasurer keeps 
absolutely accurate books, we held a joint meeting with 
the board of directors of the Brooks Community Club. 
There, we read aloud our financial statement. Since the 
meeting was at the beginning of our fourth production 
period, we also presented a tentative budget. The very re 
vealing factor of the amount of money needed to do a play 
calmed some fears. At the end of the production period 
our secretary had a financia! statement mimeographed and 
made available to everybody concerned. Further, we voted 
to make this an annual practice. 

Our progress along the road to complete community 
response is slow, but rather steady: 

We have four or five trunks of authentic nineteenth 
century clothing from the attics of our pioneers. Some of 


it has even been precious wedding finery. 

lhe Lewistown Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs have given 
us time every year for a publicity bit before their meet- 
ings. (They respond beautifully to our actors, but often 
they forget to come out to see the show.) 

We have a fair board in Lewistown which lets us have 
fifteen minutes of free time every year in front of the 
yrandstand. This is just before the afternoon rodeo per- 
formance, 

For two years the local radio station has given free 
time as a public service. It also has given us very good 
advertising rates. 

If we are succeeding, it is in part because we have 
cut across political lines, points of view, social status. It 
is a wonderful feeling to work side by side on a project 
of fun and release with people of all kinds of varying back- 
grounds, 

It is impossible to argue polities and keep your mouth 
open to sing through another chorus of Dusty Wheels 
{cross the Basin. 

“Hit it again, you kids.” 

And how can you get mad at someone over U.S. for- 
eign policy, when that someone stands in front of you, 
after rehearsal, offering you a piece of luscious chocolate 
cake, and a cup of hot coffee. Next time you'll have to 
bring the cake. 


a chance for better living 


The purposes of this project are as varied as the 
people who participate. For our teen agers, there’s a 
chance to keep busy, maybe to fall in love, always to have 
fun, and somewhere in the backs of their heads a chance 
to do something worthwhile. 

For our grownups the purpose hecomes a chance to 
use the wonderful talent they have been born with. It be- 
comes a chance to be a part of something a little daring 
and yes, successful. 

For our board members and for those who have heen 
with us since our first production five years ago, the pur- 
pose has evolved into a real desire for developing a happy 
feeling of rapport among all the people in the town and 
in the country. 

To say that we are an influence in the wider commu- 
nity is premature. But we get whispers of it. Our kids are 
outstanding in any dramatie productions that are pre- 
sented in the winter months. A shy voungster with us for 
only two summers suddenly blossoms with an excellent 
speech in her senior year that wins her a scholarship. 
People in Lewistown and in the country talk about the 
summer production and vow they'll take part come anoth- 
er summer. 

Again I would say. this is no success story. It has 
heen our deliberate intent to work from the past to the 
present in ensuing plays. moving from melodrama to hi- 
larity to more serious forms as the years pass. Audiences 
have to be educated. writers have to emerge. actors must 
be trained over a period of time. This is a long term in- 
vestment in human lives. It has within it. the seeds of 
heart break, of failure. It also has the more healthy seeds 
of creative expression, of a better way of living for rural 


peo} le, 
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CASE METHOD ow THE’ sp 


By PAUL AND FAITH PIGORS 


During the last two decades an increasing number 
o| lawyers have been trained by the “case method.” 
Through the study and analysis oj classic cases, real or 
fictional, they have acquired kinds of insight and under 
standing that would come otherwise only from years o| 
experience. The success of this legal training has led to 
the wide employment ef case method study in the educa 
tion of social workers and managerial trainees in business 
and industry. 


This is the first of two articles about the Incident 
Process. Here the Pigors discuss some of the problems in 
using case method and briefly describe a new tec hnique 
for analyzing cases. the Incident Process. In a follow-up 
article the Pigors will describe in detail how the Incident 
Process works. 


e® ¢ @ 


People often talk about case method as though it 
were an end in itself. But, actually no method can eve: 
be more than a means to an end. The first question to 
be asked, then, is: What is our aim? 


Of course, the goal of case study depends to a great 
extent on one’s field. Our field at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is social relations. And our goal is as easy 
to state as it is difficult to achieve. We study cases of 
social relations in order to bring about improvement in 
social relations. In studying cases, our ways of working 
toward this end is to try and develop a special kind ot 


dec ember. 195 1 


4 
‘ 


understanding, and then to apply what we learn, in out 
Owl behavior a member If we as individuals and a> 
members of groups hope to learn how to reduce difh 
culties between people, what kind of understanding do 


we need? 


a blend of understanding 


Intellectual capacity must certainly be part of it. 
We need to be able to think clearly, reasonably, and with 
relative objectivity. We must be able to see, and to make, 
connections between the big general ideas that everyone 
recognizes as valid, in theory, and the happenings about 
whit h we make daily dec isions. But heer intellect is 
not enough. 

In order to understand human nature, and to cope 
with it in ourselves and in other people, we must also 
develop the capacity to appreciate the subjective fact 
that do not lend themselves to exact knowledge; the 
feelings and purposes that are the springs of action, By 


sympathy and imagination, we can extend the boundaries 


2 en nn a A Rn 


Paul Pigor {ssociate Professor of Industrial Relations of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and member of the Amer 
ican Academy of Arbitrators, has a live interest in communication 
and human relations in business and industry. Mrs, Pigors is an 
editorial consultant. Some of the materials in this and a subsequent 
article will be appearing in modified form in a manual on the 
Incident Process which they are preparing for the Bureau of 
Vational A flairs 
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of our minds. And of course, unless we do get beyond the 
outward facts that are measurable. we miss a lot of 
“what is going on” in any social situation. What happen 
in people, as experience, shapes their future and deter 
mines their relationships even more than what happens to 
them. Certainly, this element in understanding is in 
adequate by itself. It tends to push us into sentimentality 
do-goodism, and just “being nice to nice people.” 

Practical judgment. (common ense), is another 
essential ingredient. Neither the most logical solution 
nor the kindest. is good enough if it won’t work. But 
of course, common sense alone (mere recognition of what 
is workable and expedient) is far too limited to cover 
the whole range of facts with which we must deal in 
social relations 

Only when we fuse reason, appreciation, and pra 
tieal judgment, can we develop the blend of understand 
ing that helps us to get somewhere in relation to our 
long-term aim. You may ask: How do you know it can 
help? That's a fair question. But the answer is easy. We 
know because we've repeatedly seen it at work. Seasoned 
administrators use this blend of understanding and get 
satisfactory results with it all the time. If they could 
tell us how they developed it, then much of the ground 
that gets worked over in cases could be covered in one 


jump. So far, however, this has not been possible. 


can it be learned? 


The question then arises: Can such understanding 
he taught at all? In the strict sense probably not. It can- 
not be handed over, intact, by someone who has it to 
someone who lacks it. But within limits it can be learned. 
kveryone starts with some degree of all three elements 
in understanding. Anyone who is willing to work hard 
enough can develop more. And one way to work toward 
it is by learning from cases. Of course, if we hope to 
develop understanding by any kind of study, we have 
to do more than traffic in “inert” ideas. We cannot be 
satisfied just to make the triple play with words; by 
picking them up from printed pages, transferring them 
into notebooks and then passing them back on examina 
tion papers. We have to appraise other people’s ideas 
in the light of our own experience ; and learn how to put 
them into our own words. Above all, we must have the 
intention of doing something about what we learn. And 
one important advantage for case students in social 
relations is that they don’t have to wait till they have 
finished a course in order to apply what they are learn 
ing. By making their conference room into a workshop, 
they can apply the general propo itions that are so 
evidently valid in “cases.” At this point, they are actually 
learning by doing. 


what has been blocking us? 


Unless you are already a believer in case study, 
there is no reason why you should take the word of those 
who use it about what it can do. And certainly these 
people would be the first to admit that they have not 
always measured up to attainable standards. For years, 


case method has heen widely used to develop under- 


standing and to promote improvement in social relations. 
Why have the results been so meager? 

If you have had much experience with case study. 
you have probably come up against some or all of th 
common difficulties. They are associated with each of the 
three features of case method. These features are: (1) 
case reports, (2) case discussion, and (3) case analysis 


(a systematic way of thinking about case situations). 


1. Difficulties with Case Reports 


Many reports are so incomplete as to facts that they 
invite speculative thinking. The same unfortunate con- 
sequence is almost inevitable when facts are doctored 
to “make a good case.” Other reports are unsatisfactory 
because they are so long and complex that most people 
feel unable, or unwilling, to start work on them inde- 
pendently. On such a report, hours of concentrated work 
are necessary before a student is ready to begin asking 
questions. This means that the report has to be given 
out before a discussion meeting, because it cannot fruit- 
fully be discussed without thorough advance study. But. 
eespecially in business and industry, few people are 
willing to put in the time and effort needed for this kind 
of homework. So there you have the two horns of a 
dilemma. Incomplete and unrealistic case reports ar¢ 
worse than useless. But reports that give an adequate 
background of facts ask more from case analysts than 
most people are willing to pay, in advance. 

Some teachers have tried to get out of this dilemma 
by using “prepared problem” cases. In these, “the prob- 
lem” has already been neatly formulated by the case 
writer. But this kind of report does too much for students 
and asks too little from them. Practical people know that 
in dealing with actual problems, the hardest part of the 
job is usually to see what the problem is and to get to 
the root of it. In any real situation there are always a 
number of problems, all of which need to be solved. 
What we must learn is the practical judgment that 
enables us to decide: “This is the problem to tackle now.” 


2. Difficulties in Case Discussion 
When we have discussed cases, we have often failed 
to reach attainable standards, either intellectually o1 
socially, Sometimes our talking has expressed speculative 
thinking rather than being grounded on observed facts. 
Often our way of talking about cases has been argumenta- 
tive, more a debate than a genuine discussion. We have 
wasted time and good will by espousing and defending 
solutions rather than trying to share our understanding 
and to get new ideas from each other. But perhaps ou 
worst fault has been to indulge in intellectual arrogance 
and destructive criticism. It is too easy merely to blame 
people for deplorable errors of judgment. But unless we 
try to appreciate the difficulties in situations where we 
are not involved, we are not even working toward the 
kind of understanding that we need. And when discussion 
has any anti-social tone, it makes trouble even between 
the people who are doing the talking. Discussion mem- 
bers who are hard on people in cases tend also to be 
sharp with each other. At this point, we are going back 
ward not forward both as thinkers and as members. 
A similar difficulty is aggravated by complex case 
continued on page 28 
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Figs report on 


THE NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCES 


CNO. Representing some 140 vol- 
unteer, government, and profession- 
al agencies, the Council of National 
Organizations of the AEA held its 
3rd annual meeting in Chicago on 
November 5-6. 

The purpose of the Council is to 
afford an opportunity for national 
organizations voluntarily to confer, 
plan, or work together more effec- 
tively on problems of common con- 
cern in adult education. 

In his address bearing upon this 
year’s theme: “Increasing Effective- 
ness of National Organizations in 
Adult Education,’ Edmund de 5S. 
Brunner, Professor of Education at 
Columbia University said, “The fur- 
ther an organization gets from the 
people, the greater the temptation 
to rnake organizational procedures 
and machinery its paramount, in- 
stead of its secondary, business.” 

Doughnuts and conversation at the 
morning coffee hours set the pat- 
tern for the crowded two-day pro- 
gram of informal but important 


meetings. At tables-for-eight, CNO 
delegates representing 7,000,000 
members faced each other and pro- 
ceeded to take all the im out of im- 
personal organizations. Both in the 
work groups and in the five general 
sessions collaboration was rife as the 
National Art Association found com- 
mon cause with the American Den- 
tal Association, and the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai_ B'rith 
swapped ideas with the Red Cross. 

National-locals communication, 
leadership training and develop- 
ment, the interpreting of relevant 
research to the professional and 
volunteer worker in the field, and 
the techniques for handling contro- 
versial issues in adult education 
were seen as problems common to all 
the agencies in the Council. 

The series of meetings were 
opened with a review of goals— 
W. A. Ross, Council chairman, pre- 
siding. L. H. Adolfson talked on 
“The CNO and Community Rela- 


tionships.” A report was given by 


december, 1954 


Samuel Freeman, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, CNO nominee to this 
summer's European Study Tour 
sponsored by the AEA Committee 
on International Affairs. 

George H. Fern, associate director 
of the Education Department of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, is the new CNO chairman. Oth- 
ers elected were Margaret Wingert, 
Association of Junior Leagues, vice 
chairman; and Raymond C. Lewis, 
American Cancer Society, secretary 

Ambrose Caliver, U.S. Office of 
Education, Gunnar Dybwad, Child 
Study America, 
George Guernsey, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and Herbert 
Hunsaker, Association of University 
Evening Colleges, were named exec- 
utive committee members. 


Association of 


Those at present on the commit- 
tee, and serving for another year 
are: Dr. Gregor Ziemer, American 
Federation for the Blind; L. H. 
Adolfson, University Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin; 
Joseph Matthews, U.S. Deputy, Ag- 
ricultural Extension Services; and 
Max Bernbaum, American Jewish 
Committee. 


NAPSAE. Public school adult ed- 


ucators are bringing home a plethora 
of challenges from the Second An- 
nual Conference of the National As- 


sociation of Public School Adult 
Educators, held November 5-6, in 
conjunction with the AEA confer- 
ence. Theme of the Conference was 
“Building the Public School Adult 
Education Curriculum to Meet the 
Interests of Individual Adults and 
the Needs of a Free Society.” 

Loy LaSalle, the outgoing Presi- 
dent of NAPSAE and director of 
adult education in Lansing, Michi- 
gan opened the conference on this 
note: “If an adult education pro- 
gram is going to help a community 
meet its needs, the public school di- 
rector must help foster a spirit of 
cooperation among the many public 
agencies, church groups, and school 
units, all of which have a part in 
community-wide programs. No one 
agency can do all that needs to be 
done.” Keynoter Shelby M. Jackson, 
state superintendent of public edu- 
cation for Louisiana, brought out 
the potentialities that the schools 
hold for community development. 

Immediately following the open- 
ing general sessions, the conferees 
gathered into 10 discussion groups to 
consider curriculum improvements 
for meeting the needs of individual 


adults in the areas of academic and 
liberal education, education for vo- 
cational living, home and_ family 
living, enriched living, aging, and 
for foreign-born adults 


The second day of the Confer- 
ence was devoted to the discussion 
of some of the problems involved 
in extending the public school adult 
education curriculum to include the 
study of community and _ public 
problems. A platform reproduction 
of a recent meeting of a_ public 
school director of adult education 
and his citizens’ advisory committee, 
led by Thomas A. Van Sant, di- 
rector of adult education, Baltimore, 
Md., set the stage for small group 
discussion of professional problems. 
International education 
about political citizenship, economic 
education, education about desegre- 
gation, and 
freedom 


education, 


education to protect 
were discussed. Other 
groups looked at the kinds of cur- 
riculum skills that are important to 
adult education. 


One of the central concerns of the 
NAPSAE National Conference was 
to secure additional state support for 
public school adult education. 

The importance of making public 
financing for adult education a cen- 
tral part of the budgets of state de- 
partments of education, local school 
districts, and institutes of higher ed- 
ucation was emphasizea by Dr. 
Edgar Fuller of the NEA 

NAPSAE's own contribution to 
the development of state financing 
for general adult education was 
announced at the annual business 
meeting by Dr. George Mann, chair- 
man of NAPSAE’s State Project 
Committee. The committee has se- 
lected Colorado to receive funds for 
the employment of a full-time state 
director of adult education 

The NAPSAE officers for the com- 
ing year are R. J. Pulling, President; 
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Ralph Crowe, Vice-President; and 
Margaret Kielty, Secretary 


AEA. The ine capable challenge of 


man’s need to learn as long as he 
live was basic to all deliberation 
this year at the national conference 
of the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. The conference wa 
held November 7-9 at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, where 1500 edu 
cators, community 


leaders, editors, 


and representatives of labor and 
business gathered to examine adult 
education as a force for meeting the 
tests of a free society. 

In his keynote address at the 
opening session, Henry Steele Com 
mager, noted American author and 
professor of history at 
University, posed. such tests as 
these: “A free society,” he said, “i 
one where men are not afraid, and 
where society is not afraid....It i 
a society based upon enlightenment, 


Columbia 


that is, upon education. . . 

“We must,” Professor Commage: 
declared, “create an atmosphere in 
which education and learning can 
flourish.... We must cease harassing 
our teachers and our educators, ex 
posing them to contumely and to 
uspicion. We must cease 
in their intellectual and private af 
fairs. We must abandon the indig- 
nity of teachers’ loyalty oaths, legi: 
lative investigations to 
subversives, and inquiries into the 
curriculum and the libraries and the 
textbooks to 


meddling 


discover 


discover dangerous 
ideas. We must somehow reverse the 
attitude, now so widespread, that 
most teachers and scholars have an 
affinity for subversion.” And if we 
are to have a free society, we must 
he said, “abandon that easy and 
habby pose of anti-intellectualism 
that has 
time.” 

In developing the 
theme: “Adult Education for a Free 
Society” the second general session 
had for its subject: “How well are 
Americans Equipped to meet the 
tests of a free Society?” The con 
sensus of the three-man panel: not 
nearly as well today as might be! 
But all panel participants, as well a: 
moderator Edward L. Bernays, Pub 
lic Relations Council of New York, 


agreed that we are capable of be- 


become popular in our 


conterence 


coming equipped, and that it is the 
job of adult education to see to it. 
Panel Stuart Gerry 
Brown, Professor of Philosophy and 
American Culture at Syracuse Uni- 
versity; and Leo Rosten, Editorial 
Advisor of Look Magazine, took pol 
iticians to task for failing to provide 


membe1 S 


genuine leadership for being 
more interested in winning elections 
than in clarifying issues 

Lawrence K. Frank, New York 
author, said adult education needs 
to provide the American people with 
a new, dynamic concept of society. 
Too many people,” he said, “hold 
to the 18th Century idea of society 
as a mechanical thing, affected by 
Instead, as the 
collective strivings, it 
is something that we, as individuals, 


impersonal forces 
um of ow 


can do something about.” 


Still another variation on the 
theme: “Is Adult Education Today 
Effectively Helping to Meet the 
Tests of a Free Society?” was aired 
at the conference banquet at an 
enthusiastically received discussion 
in-the-round. The moderator here 
was Maurice F. X. Donohue, Dean, 
University College, The University 
of Chicago. The panelists were 
Charles President, Fisk 
University; James B. Carey, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; Harold C. Urey, 
Ryerson Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, The University 
of Chicago; and Ralph W. Tyler, 
Director, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behaviorial Sciences. 

Mr. Carey led off with a statement 
that teachers were too timid. Few 
expressed disagreement. Educators, 
he said, should not hesitate to take 
sides on all those tests of a free 
articulated by 
Commager in his keynote address. 
They should fight harder for the 
rights of society—and for their own 
As the meeting 
progressed, agreement among panel 


Johnson, 


society Professor 


rights as teachers 
members and the participating au- 
dience was not always achieved so 
readily. But the right of the dis- 
senter in our society was firmly 
tacked down here. 

The fourth general session pin- 
pointed the theme: “What Can 
Americans—as Individuals—do to 
Meet the Tests of a Free Society?” 
Participating in the panel discussion 
were: Mrs. Theodore Chapman, 
President, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Rep. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy (D. Minn.); Melvin Glasser, 
Administrator, Polio Vaccine Field 
Trials, National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. The moderator was 
John B. Schwertman, Director, Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults. 

In his report to the membership, 
Paul Sheats, Director University 
Extension, UCLA, and out-going 
president of AEA, said that the 


three-a-day conference had 

him great hope for the increasing 
activity of citizens in their commu- 
nity affairs. 

A citation for its role in bringing 
educational television to the public 
was awarded the AEA by the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Edu- 
cational Television. The presenta- 
tion was made by Dr. John W. 
Taylor, Executive Director of the 
Chicago Educational Television As- 
sociation. It was given jointly to 
AEA President, Paul Sheats, and to 
George Fern, President of the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations which 


COMMAGER, SHEATS, AND SCHWERTMAN 


ponsored the television workshop 
for educational agencies. 

Thirteen com..on interest meet- 
ings, dealing with select key issues 
of common concern to all adult edu- 
cators, and some 25 special interest 
groups which brought together those 
interested in the same occupation 
or subject matter, received enthusi- 
astic attention from the delegates. 

Featured this year for the first 
time at an AEA conference was the 
Exhibit Hall where 50 organizations 
displayed their wares or told their 
adult education story. 

The conference is over now—but 
the good that it did, lives after it. 
Plans are already under way for 
the 1955 conference which will be 
held November 16-18 at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Missouri. AEA’s 
new president, Paul L. Essert, Exec- 
utive Officer, Institute of Adult Ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, outlined the 1955 pro- 
gram. He proposed that every adult 
give an hour a week to community 
service and an hour, at least, to 
understanding why he does it 


adult leadership 
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A VIEW OF PERSONALITY 


contents 


The Problem of Personality . . . 
Jessie Runner 


Some Common Patterns... 
Kenyon Runner 


Personalities in Interaction .. . 
Helen Runner 


Personality on the Job... 
Kenyon and Helen Runner 


Personality in Administration . . . 
David H,. Jenkins 


next month's workshop 


The ideas presented here have 
crystallized over the last fifteen years 
through efforts to measure the personal- 
ities of people whe are in job situations. 
The three authors of the same name 
represent Runner Associates, a consulting 
service in personnel evaluation. 


In this Workshop we wish to turn our attention 
from groups, as they work, to the people who are par- 
ticipating in those groups. What are they like? How do 
they go about their work? What is their basic pattern 
of needs which we should understand in order to work 
with them? 


As we become more sensitive to the infinite number 
of ways in which people differ from one another, it is 
quite natural for each of us to develop his own pattern 
for thinking about people. In the absence of special 
training, this system, whatever it may be, can hardly be 
other than restricted by our own personalities. To the 
degree that we feel strongly about things it is almost 
sure to be prejudiced. To the degree that we do not 
feel strongly our system is prone to be non-definitive, 
leading to vague appraisals and resultantly vague re- 
actions on our part. 

Perhaps you are not content with the system that you 
have been using in evaluating people. You may be caught 
in the realization that if you judge people impulsively or 
intuitively, then you may be guilty of prejudice, or at 
least you are sensitive only to restricted observations. On 
the other hand, if you judge people too intellectually or 
scientifically, then you may find that your relationships 
lack warmth of real understanding. You may lose the 
value of your own individuality in some slavish loyalty 
to a system which is not natural to you. One extreme 
seems just as bad as the other. In one instance, you may 
be unfair in your judgments, and in the other you are 
likely to spend so much time intellectualizing your rela- 
tionships that you can’t get down to really concrete and 
constructive social behavior. 


This Workshop has been titled “A View of Person- 


ality” to suggest that only one method of approaching 
the understanding of personality is presented. In this 


way it was possible to develop greater detail in the 
articles than would have been possible if several points 
of view had been presented. However, we must under- 
stand that other approaches to the analysis of personality 
have been used effectively in a variety of ways. Each of 
us may want to explore the entire field to select for our 
selves the framework which we find in our own experience 
to be most useful. 

We may be tempted as we work in this area to give 
our entire attention to understanding the people around 
us. This will undoubtedly be helpful to us in our every- 


day relationships. We need to remember, however, that 
we ourselves are a part of our working situation. Perhaps 
there will be material in this Workshop and in other 
sources which will not only help us understand people 
with whom we work, but understand ourselves in relation 


LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 

what is liberal education? 

® a familiarity with certain subject matters? 
® a method of becoming free? 


® the way to success or a consolation prize 
in hours of failure? 


to them. This is undoubtedly a basic component of 
effective leadership. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY 


By JESSIE RUNNER 


Personality what is it’ It is not a sharply definable 
scientific term. It is an everyday word used to describe 
the characteristic responses which we make to various 
elements of our daily lives, under ordinary conditions. 
The conditions. and our responses, are much the same 
from day to day. We perform the same daily tasks 
according to a more or less typical time schedule; meet 
the same people, say about the same things, feel the 
same way about them today as we did yesterday; we 
think the same run of thoughts, have the usual troubles 
and pleasures, wish for the same sort of things. Our own 
particular feelings and attitudes toward it all, and our 
characteristic ways of expressing our feeling, make up 
our personality pattern. 

Personality is a phenomenon of life as it is lived. 
It is a continual process of living, feeling, acting, wishing, 
thinking, as we use our energy in the pursuit of ends of 
our own, however dimly we perceive them. Even the 
idlest and most purposeless personalities show some 
direction in their life course, if only toward the satisfac- 
tion of successfully avoiding effort. 

It is not the characteristics of an individual that 
create his personality. It is his attitudes toward them. 
Suppose, for instance, that a certain man feels that he 
is not as smart or gifted as he would like to be. His 
intellectual ability is one of the fixed conditions of his 
life, and he is acutely dissatisfied with it. What does he 
do about it? What could anyone do about it? He can 
live along from day to day, in an inner state of frustra- 
tion, taking what comes, achieving little, habitually 
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Personality is less what we are than 
what we do about ourselves. 


dissatisfied with himself. Or, he can decide to do and do 
well, those things which he can do. Or, he can get a 
feeling of satisfaction from criticizing what other people 
do. Or, he might get a feeling of significance and worth 
for himself by helping other people to achieve the best 
uses of their powers. There are many answers that could 
be made to his problem, and the one he actually makes 
represents his own personality. 

As I see it, personality is not what we are, in terms 
of our characteristics, but what we decide to do about 
them, or with them. It is our way of life, under the 
conditions of our own lot, in a real world of frustration 


and opportunities. 
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Interpersonal relations may be studied in terms of 
a social field of force, not unlike the electrical field of 
force which the physicist Maxwell postulated a hundred 
years ago to explain the behavior of matter. The concepts 
of electrical charge, of brainwaves, of the neurological 


correlates of personality phenomena and processes, may, 


in days to come, furnish a truly scientific explanation of 
personality differences of feeling, thought, and action. 
But for the present, the study of personality must stay 
on the commonsense level of trying to account for the 
great differences in the feeling, activities, and goals of 
various persons, in terms of what needs to be done. 

The questions which press for immediate answer are 
practical questions. What is it that the person actually 
wants from his life activity? How does he go about 
getting his life satisfactions? What is he good for, from 
the social point of view? How can we predict what he 
will feel and do in unknown situations? How can we give 
him insight and understanding which might make him 
more adequate in handling his life problems? Can we 
teach the elements of personality processes as physics or 
chemistry are taught, so that ordinary people may live 
more intelligently 7 

The need to understand the processes of personality 
is becoming acute in an increasingly organized world, 
where persons must operate together and fulfill highly 
specialized functions. The cost, in human dissatisfaction 
and discontent, of misplacing personalities in the social 
mechanism, of putting them in situations where they do 
not fit, is saddening to contemplate. Even more saddening 
are the evidences of unnecessary strife and misunder- 
standing between persons. 

The first problem that the student of personality must 
solve is how he shall analyze the phenomena in a mean- 
ingful way for the purposes at hand. What shall he look 
for? What variables shall he choose in trying to under- 
stand, and control, and predict, the feelings and behavior 
of given personalities in given situations? The decisions 
he makes will be determined by what he thinks personality 
is. If he sees the basic cause of personal reactions to life 
situations as emotions lying deep in the psychological 
structure of the individual, largely unconscious in nature. 
then he will try to discover those deep, basic elements by 
means of appropriate research devices. Hf, on the other 
hand. he sees the significance of personality as its out 
ward behavior, based upon a relatively few fixed charac- 
teristics, he will find ways to study it from this observe 
tional point of view with little implication of the inner 
emotional nature of the individuals involved. 

My own approach to the study of personality is a 
sort of a compromise between these two views. I feel 
that if any given personality is to be understood, mean- 
ingfully and predictively, it is necessary to know. quite 
definitely, the inner nature of the person's attitudes and 
purposes, plus the characteristic ways he expresses him 
self outwardly. The student should be able to put him 
self, mentally, in the position of the person he is studying. 
and see and feel life as that person perceives it—-not as 
he, himself, would perceive it under similar circum 
stances. Obtaining sufficient significant data for such a 
purpose is a problem of scientific observation and testing 
procedures, but putting the findings together again. in 
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order to reconstruct the living personality, is a matter of 
insight and synthetic logic. 

As a matter of fact, in our association with people 
in daily life, we do have a fairly good idea of what they 
are feeling and what prompts them to say and do certain 
things. We couldn't get along with them if we did not. 
Most of us devote some real thought to the inner motives 
lying back of the outward behavior of certain persons. 
“Now why would he say that?” we ask ourselves, or 
“What did he mean by that?” We try to interpret the 
outward and visible signs into terms of the inner feeling 
that caused them. We try to figure out what this person 
is after. But the data offered by the usual daily contacts 
are meager. 

Fortunately for the researcher, he is able to obtain 
more and better data than is available to ordinary obser- 
vation, by means of suitably-planned tests. He can dicover 
some very fundamental kinds of attitudes that lie back 
of large segments of behavior. Take, for example, the 
individual's attitude toward personal freedom and the 
satisfactions involved in making his own decisions as to 
what he shall think and what he shall do. To some people 
the opportunity to be free to do their own thinking and 
to live their own lives in their own way is almost a first 
necessity if they are to find satisfaction in life. They 
feel personally threatened by restraints. 


lake for example, the crealive ly minded person, who 
feels or thinks in a highly individual way, and who has 
the steadiness of purpose to follow through on his ideas 
and put them into communicable form, This person must 
he free from outside restrictions on mind or effort, if - 


he is to maximize his achievement. ‘To him, freedom is 
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more than a passing wish. It is a basic need. 

In general, the freedom-needing person develops a 
rebellious attitude when his “rights” to think for himself 
and determine his own life patterns of ideals and action, 
are invaded. From the point of view of the evaluation of 
the personality, it is necessary to know what he is re- 
bellious about and what he wants his freedom for. To 
make a personality generalization in terms of his rebel- 
lious attitude as a characteristic in itself, would be very 
misleading. He may be rebellious in order to maintain 
what he thinks is right, or he may be rebellious in order 
to break free from all restraint and do exactly as he 
pleases. 

The wish or need for personal freedom is, however, 
by no means universal. There are probably more people 
who are afraid or disinclined to think for themselves and 
take the risks of acting independently, than there are 
those who glory in their freedom. It is probably safe to 


say that the average, fairly well-adjusted, useful, hard 
working person finds a life of controlled routines, where 
he can know what to expect of others and what is expected 
of him, much more comfortable and congenial to his 
taste than a life of independence and freedom, where he 
must think for himself and decide what he shall do. The 
average person prefers the controlled and structured life 
of conformity to the group pattern. 

Now try to put yourself in the position of a man who 
needs his freedom of thought and action, and finds him- 
self relentlessly caught in a squirrel-cage of enforced 
routines. Can you, in your own mind, capture the tenor 
of his thought and feeling? Could you make a fairly 
sound prediction as to his continuing usefulness in that 
position ? 

Or, on the other hand, try to imagine the feeling of 
a man who requires the security of a life where his 
thoughts, duties, time schedules, his very ideals, are set 
for him by authorities whom he accepts as arbiters. Try 
to imagine him in a situation where he has no authority 
to turn to, where his associates seem unaccountable to 
him, where he never knows what is expected of him. 
Can you imagine his state of mind? 

The big, inclusive attitudes of pers nality, such as 
the pleasure of freedom or of control, are certainly of 
great importance in understanding given persons in 
relation to their life circumstance, but from the point 
of view of the individuality within this large area, it is 
the personal focus of interest and effort that is of major 
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importance in understanding the personality. It is usually 
possible to discover some dominating attitude, some over- 
all wish, or purpose, or need, which acts as a control 
over the development of the other attitudes and integrates 
the whole personality. 

Suppose, for instance, that a certain man’s inner 
thinking is dominated by his wish to be outstandingly 
successful as compared with others of his kind in some 
particular field—in research science let us say. If his 
ambition is real—that is, not just a fantasy or daydream 
of success—he will probably be hard working, purposeful, 
and somewhat egocentric in attitude, for his mind and 
effort will be focused on his own interests. He will, 
therefore, be somewhat slow to perceive the needs of other 
people, though he may not be intentionally unkind. He 
will probably not find the time to be sociable, and the 
average person who knows little or nothing about the 
nature of his work, will be a bore to him. His attitude 
will be asocial. Furthermore, he will have little thought 
for money or investment. He will be one who needs 
his freedom of opportunity to work independently, and 
to develop his own original ideas. The man with research 
ambition must be an individualist, independent and 
original, who can use his native abilities best and most 
happily when he is free to do as he chooses. 

Now then, what will happen if he is married to a 
dominating and socially conforming woman? 

In order to test out our knowledge of a given per- 
sonality, there are certain searching questions which we 
should try to answer. For instance, what kind of prob- 
lems would a certain person be likely to get involved in? 
Thus, people whose attitude toward money is that its 
only usefulness is to be spent, quickly, for the things one 
wants, will be lucky not to have financial problems. 
People whose affections are intense and free-floating, will 
find themselves involved in romantic difficulties. Those 
who find pleasure in increasing their own feeling of 
status by disparaging the status of others, will have 
interpersonal troubles. And, too, those who have learned 
to mind their own business and let others mind theirs, 
may find themselves isolated and alone. We make our 
own problems, in large measure, by reason of our own 
attitudes, and they are not likely to be easily solved 
so long as the causative attitudes persist. Some wit once 
defined rationality as the way we solve other people’s 
problems. 

Having decided what kind of problems a certain 
person might make for himself, we must then ask our- 
selves how he will try to answer them. Will he try to 
blame someone else for them? Ascribe them to his bad 
luck and do nothing much? Withdraw into some kind of 
a fantasy world? Or will he take a good look at them, 
find out what caused them, and what the best available 
solution would be. 

If we can answer questions of that sort, then it 
becomes possible to see life as this other person sees it, 
to realize the emotional response he will make to given 
situations, and what he will be likely to do about them. 
If we can do this, it may be possible to make predictions 
not only concerning his own attitudes in given situations, 
but what his associates will think of him, and what, in 
general, their response will be to him. 
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SOME COMMON PATTERNS 


By KENYON RUNNER 


An understanding of personality 
helps us spot the virtues in a 
poor performance and the weakness 
in a brilliant piece of work. 


One of the greatest obstacles to realistic and under- 
standing thinking about people is our tendency to feel 
that other people do things for the same reasons that 
‘we do. Intellectually, we know that this is not so-—that 
a person’s reaction to a certain situation may emanate 
from an almost endless variety of reasons. We can see 
when a person is scared, or nervous, or excited, but we 
can’t easily see what he is scared of, or what he is 
nervous or excited about. Since we don’t know, we haven't 
much alternative but to assume that his reasons are sim- 
ilar to what ours would be if we acted the same way. 
So we are likely to think, or even to say, “Now, if I 
were you—”. The trouble is that I am not you, and so 
the whole argument starts with a false premise. 

Since I am not you, what is our difference? How can 
we discover it without getting tied up in technical terms 
or broad and probably erroneous assumptions? 

Thinking about people as types is dangerous busi 
ness, but we can’t begin to think until we have some 
framework for understanding. The most obvious, and 
much the simplest thing to do is to form classifications 
based on easily observable behavior patterns. The more 
behavior we can include in the pattern, the more accurate 
and usable our classification is likely to be. We are look- 
ing for superficially separate bits of behavior which can 
be linked together if we apply some logic and common 
sense to the matter. We are looking for an attitude or a 
system of attitudes in the person which will provide a 
logical explanation for what he does in several situations. 
As we expand our base of observation to include a wider 
variety of situations, and as we modify our assumptions 
of attitude to explain his behavior in these situations, we 
become more accurate in our prediction of what this 
person will do and how he will feel in new, untried, and 
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observed situations. // we can learn to base our reactions 
to this person on what he feels rather than on what he 
does, then we are indeed learning to understand him. 

There are many ways to classify behavior in accord 
ance with the tentative assumptions about the reasons 
for that behavior. Those of us who work with groups 
of people may find it particularly useful to start our 
classification with an assumption as to how people feel 
about group membership. We are especially interested in 
being able to estimate the degree to which a person natu- 
rally modifies his own behavior in accordance with the 
expectations of this group. This person might be called a 
conformist. In contrast, we want to know to what extent 
a person feels his own needs so strongly that he will resist 
group control. We may call him an individualist. 


\s in all thinking about people, we must be careful 
not to generalize on the basis of limited observations. For 
example, in one group we may feel that a person is pretty 
much an individualist. At least he seems strongly to re- 
sist the controls or values of that group. But the fact may 
be that he is very much a conformist. He is conforming 
so rigidly to the ideals of another group that he simply 
cannot accept any other. 


The question to answer, then, is not what does the 
person do? What we need to know is, why does he do it? 
If we are to answer the latter question, we must discover 
patterns of behavior which are sufficiently broad to justify 
an assumption as to some of a person’s reasons for doing 
what he does. Isolated observations won't do us much 
good unless we can hook such observations together into 
some basic attitude that seems to connect them. 

Going back to our example of the person who re- 
sists the group in which we are observing him, we see 
that the reasons for his resistance might be divided into 
either of two utterly different classes. He may be resist- 
ing because of a basic need to be free of the controls of 
any organized group. He may want to think and act on 
the basis of his personal judgments, and to the extent 


that this is so we may expect him to shy away from any 
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ntanglis uy alliance Or he may be resisting because he 
has found personal security in adopting the structures 
and values of a group which is in conflict with the pres- 
ent group. lo the extent that this is so, we may expect 
him to give rigid adherence to the principles of his pri- 
mary group, and to resist groups which question or 
violate these prim iples. 

Probably no normal person is under all circum 
tances and in all respects either an individualist or a 


conformist. According! if we are really to achieve an 


conformist 


Wants a pre-arranged system and order to his activity. 
He wants to know what to expect, 


He will keep everything neatly arranged and classified. 
Ne atness and cleanliness are ends in themselves. 


He will plan his activities with primary emphasis on con- 
vention and precedent. He will stick to his plans. Changes 
are a great issue, and he will want to know how he could 
have planned in advance for any necessary changes. 


He accepts rule and authority without question, unless 
these conflict with other rules and authority to which he 


is accustomed. 


He is reserved and cautious with strangers, and intimate 
with the people he knows well. He has a strong sense of 
privacy. 


He is very sensitive to infractions of convention or prece- 
dent. He does not think of people as individuals. He 
thinks of them as good or bad, in accordance with group 
standards. 


He tends to feel hostile and suspicious of non-conformists. 
He rejects them on moral principles. He is upset if he 
is identified with them. 


He disciplines himself to the group concept of duty and 
obligation. He distrusts his personal opinions and feel- 
ings except as they may be approved by the group. He 
feels guilt if he can’t control his thinking to conform to 
group ideals. If things go wrong, he is likely to wind up 
in a mental hospital. 
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understanding of a person, it is important to estimate 
the particular respects in which he seeks to conform, and 
where his inner feeling is so strong that he will be im- 
pelled to deviate. From this” picture, we can begin to 
construct a picture of what is going on in the personality 
as a whole and therefore to predict what he will do in 
certain situations. After all, the question of getting along 
effectively with people is in many ways a matter of being 
able to predict what people will do including ourselves. 
This prediction must rest on some sort of understanding 
of why people do what they do. 

Let us examine the more common and observable 
attributes of the conformist and the individualist: 


individualist 


Seeks change and adventure. If he adopts any systems at 
all, they will be his systems. 


He is inclined to be sloppy and disorganized. Neatness 
and cleanliness are only means to ends. He may give 
meticulous attention to matters which are important to 
him personally, and no attention whatever to matters 
that are important to the group. 


He may not plan his activity at all, except where his per- 
sonal purposes are involved. He is inclined to wait for 
developments, and to change plans quickly. He doesn’t 
expect to be able to predict in detail, and he probably 
won't try to. 


He tends to question rules and authority, accepting only 
that which he sees as applicable to himself under the 
circumstances at hand. 


He is inclined to be too chummy with strangers. He 
doesn’t confine his social activity to any certain groups. 
He may talk too much if he wants to talk, and he may 
refuse to talk if he is interested in something else. 


He thinks of people as individuals. He is usually tolerant 
and open-minded, except when people try to fit him to a 
mold. He has faith in the goodness of people as indi- 
viduals. 


He holds conformists in some disdain. He may rather 
enjoy teasing them. He regards them as a bore. 


He disciplines himself to the accomplishment of specific 
results, if he disciplines himself at all. He distrusts group 
opinions. He tends to act impulsively, and to fail to stick 
to any one course of action. If things go wrong, he is 


likely to wind up in a penitentiary. 
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These contrasts suggest much as to what might be 
done to develop people into more useful and satisfying 
group roles. An extreme conformist may be helped to 
learn that it is socially acceptable and therefore right to 
question group pring iples to think of prin iples as 
means to ends rather than ends in themselves. An extrem 
individualist may be led to realize that to tie himself to 
a group need not involve becoming submerged in it. He 
may find adequate expression for his individuality within 
the bounds established by the group. 


¢ . 
However. these lessons cannot be learned quickly. 


Probably they can’t even be learned consciously or delib 
erately. Extreme attitudes are largely emotional, which 
means that they are not subject to rational control. They 
ire the areas in which the person may grant you intel 
lectually that he is wrong. and he is going to change, but 
no change occurs. Or perhaps he feels so strongly about 
the matter that he won't even agree with you intellectually, 

Attitudes are built on needs. To recognize the atti 
tude as wrong is not likely to change the basic need, unless 
the need was recognized at the same time. Accordingly. 
if an extreme conformist is to become less rigid or stereo 
typed in his definitions of right and wrong, he must com: 
to feel within himself that he will have the support of 
the group even though he does not ac cept the group stand. 
ards in every detail. Rational discussion of his attitudes 
may help some; he may decide that it is foolish to care 
so much what others think: he may agree that a criticism 
of his activity need not mean that he is rejected as a pet 
son. But these realizations may have no more effect on 
his behavior than the realization that smoking is injurious 
to health has on most heavy smokers. 

The logical explanation for extreme conformist atti- 
tudes is that the person fears rejection, and he therefore 
reacts strongly to the slightest evidence of rejection, If 
his attitudes are to be moderated, then the need for them 
must be moderated. The obvious solution is to give him 
a role in the group in which there is minimum possibility 
of his making a mistake, maximum opportunity for him 
to receive overt expressions of acceptance. Perhaps the 
worst thing we could do is to criticize him for his narrow 
thinking, or to put him in a situation which may prove to 
him that his thinking is wrony. For now, he needs detailed 
direction in his activity. and assurance that if he makes 
a mistake, the error was in his instructions and not in his 
performance. Later, as it becomes apparent that he is 
accepted by the group, he will begin to show more inclina 
tion to express himself freely. Then is the time to help 
him to gain more opportunity to exercise personal judg 
ment in the absence of instructions or precedent, being 
careful still not to push him too fast. Too much criticism 
or too little evidence of ace eptance, will quic kly put him 
back where he was, Or Worse, 

In contrast, the individualist will want assurance 
that he can think and act for himself—-that he won't be 
hemmed in by a lot of rules and regulations, and pressed 
to participate in activities beyond the area of his present 
interest. Most groups are quick to spot people of imagi 
nation and initiative. Recognizing talent here, members 
of the group are prone to ask the person for more than 
he is willing to give, with the almost inevitable result that 


the person withdraws entirely. Conformists can be 
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pressed ; they love it, because of the evidence of accept 
ance involved. Individualists won't see it that way at all. 
The consequence is that individualists tend to become 
more and more chary of groups, because every time they 
indicate an interest they get suc ked in too far. 

\n individualist is a tough man to handle under the 
best of cireumstances, but he ean be handled, and often 
he is more than worth the effort involved. Although he 
will resist restriction, it is also his nature to want to 
hecome actively involved in anything he does. Thus it 
will not work simply to leave him alone. He wants to 
participate, but on his own terms. His terms will become 
less and less exacting as he learns that he need not fear 
being pushed too far. His au tive role in the proup should 
he characterized by intense activity for a short period of 
time, with no commitments for the more distant future 

Aside from the concrete services an individualist can 
render a group, especially in the form of new ideas and 
daring action, he may have an even greater value in his 
effect on other members of the group, This will be true 
only if he does not succeed in dividing the group into two 
armed camps—the liberals and the conservatives. If the 
leader is strong enough to prevent this, then an individ- 
ualist can add vitality to all group activities, including 
those in which he is not an active participant. 

An individualist is an excellent leader at any given 
moment, but usually he is a poor leader over the long 
haul, except when he is completely devoted to the interests 
of the yroup. The only way to recognize such complete 
devotion is to see it in evidence over a long period of 
time. Short periods are unreliable evidence because of 
the tendency of an individualist to change his interests. 
Even when the group has the full attention of an indi 
vidualist, he has the weakness that he does not think well 
in terms of groups. He thinks in terms of individuals. 
He may have difficulty in getting people to pull together 
as a team because he is too aware of differences between 
people and not enough aware of their similarities. How 
ever, when an individualist does learn how to handle 
people in eroups, he can be a true leader. 

This has been only a cursory discussion of one sys- 
tem of thinking about people. Its chief lack is that no 
attention has been given to people who are neither in 
dividualists nor conformists, or to those who are both, 
depending upon circumstances. However, enough detail 
has been included to reinforce in a way one observation 
which is basie to all effective human relations: there is 
virtue implicit in almost every fault, and every fault has 
its concomitant virtue. Whether we see virtue or fault in 
a person depends partly on us and partly on the situation 
observed. Ask a strict conformist to present a proposal 
on a subject for which there are no guides in the form of 
convention or precedent, and the result may be so un- 
imaginative as to be stupid, Ask a confirmed individualist 
to fit himself to a job requiring meticulous attention to 
detail and instructions, and the result may be either a 
resignation or an inaccurate, sloppy performance. 

When we learn to spot the virtue that is inherent in 
a miserably deficient performance, and the weakness that 
is suggested by a brilliant piece of work, then we are 
well on our way to being truly understanding of people 
and, at least to this extent, to being effective leaders. 
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PERSONALITIES IN 


By HELEN RUNNER 


INTERACTION 


Some people need to conform to 
group opinion; others value their 
independence above everything else. 
Even the independent individualist, 
however, must in some way gain 
approval for his individualism if he 
is to live and work in harmony 


with other people. 


Alex, Bertha, and Clarence are three friends of mine. 
There is nothing especially unusual about any of them, 
yet no one would say that they are similar. They impress 
their acquaintances differently, and everyone agrees as 
to what each is like. 


People say of Alex, “He has a lot of personality. 
He's a live wire in any group.” 

People say of Bertha, “She's a very sweet person, 
and always so agreeable.” 

And they say of Clarence, “You always know where 
he stands. You certainly can’t change his opinions.” 

These remarks say nothing very specific about the 
personalities to which they refer, yet they could not pos 
sibly be transferred from one of the three to another: 
they simply would not fit. The personality has reacted 
in the same general pattern to a variety of people in a 
number of situations. Such consistency usually means 
that there is one primary need which the person seeks to 
fulfill in his dealings with others; a need implemented 
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by techniques that are fairly successful in enabling him 
to satisfy that need. 

Alex’ secret desire is for admiration and applause 
from other people. He loves to be with people and is hap- 
piest when he is the very center of attention in a group. 
He has always sought active response from the people 
around him. As a child he graduated from tantrums to 
feats of skill. As he grew older, he became proficient at 
finding ways to win admiration and affection. He is 
highly sensitive to the reactions of others, and has never 
learned how to handle himself when someone ignores 
him or shows signs of disapproval. He tries to be gracious 
and entertaining, and he is usually rewarded by appre 
ciative nods and friendly smiles. 

Bertha’s need is for loving approval. Her method 
of obtaining it is to be sweet and agreeably compliant. 
As a child she learned that affection came and scoldines 
were avoided if she simply did what she was told to do. 
and a little more besides. She is destroyed by criticism: 
she hates conflict or bickering of any sort. Her relations 
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with her family and friends are built around her desire 
for peaceful harmony. She is kind, generous, and patient 
—and people take advantage of her. She doesn’t seem to 
mind so long as she receives the approving, loving re- 
sponse she needs. 

Clarence is a brisk, business-like fellow who gener- 
ally finds it quite simple to decide between Right and 
Wrong. He lives by principles that he knows are right; his 


father and grandfather before him had the same set of : 


principles. He states his views with no uncertainty; they 
are backed by precedent. He knows his duty and does it. 
He is not tolerant of back-sliders or of frivolous-minded 
folk. His great need is to know within himself, and to 
prove to others, that his conduct and beliefs are right, 
proper, and above reproach. People who show respect 
for his judgment give him the sort of response he prizes 
most highly. Most people do not influence him, but he 
sees it as his obligation to do what he can to influence 
others. 

Of course each of these people prefers a social situa- 
tion in which his own needs are easily and readily satis- 
fied. Every hostess hopes that Alex will be the first to 
arrive at a party, and he usually is. His capacity to enter- 
tain is versatile and untiring. Bertha feels most at ease 
when she can be of service to a group of people who 
obviously take pleasure in one another’s company. She is 
active in many organizations because she can’t avoid it; 
and people are always asking her to do something. Clar- 
ence avoids purposeless social activity; the role of Direc- 
tor, which he so naturally assumes, is not gratifying un- 
less there is something to direct. 

How would these three very different people get 
along together? Could they work together in a group? 
How would they affect one another? 

It so happens that they were once appointed to serve 
on a church committee to plan the program for the annual 
church membership drive. The interaction which took 
place at their meeting provides an excellent illustration 
of the effect of personalities on the way in which a simple 
problem is worked out. 

Alex, who is a promoter at heart and a salesman by 
trade, was full of ideas that he felt would win public 
attention to the membership drive. He was bubbling with 
enthusiasm for the task ahead. “I have an idea for a 
radio program,” he said, “in which someone—I could do 
it myself—would tell about the church activities and 
show—in a subtle way, you know—what a good feeling 
it gives you to be part of such a group.” 

Clarence had only a chilly smile for this proposal. 
“F am afraid, Alex, that such a thing would not be in 
line with what we have done in the past. I feel that the 
church should not be involved in anything that smacks 
in the least of advertising, although I am sure that you 
did not mean that the name of our church would be used. 
Personally I deplore the fact that we need new members. 
The pews should always be full. However, since this is not 
the case, it is our obligation to lead others to see their 
rightful duty. I do not believe that your suggestion, how- 
ever, is appropriate to the standards of our church.” 

Bertha, sensitive to rebuke even where she herself 
is not concerned, rather hesitantly remarked, “I am sure 
there are a lot of people who would be glad to go to 
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church if someone would just get them started.” She 
spoke from personal experience. 

“Well, how about planning some parties in neighbor- 
hoods,” suggested the party man. “Get-togethers, you 
know, inviting new people and folks who don’t belong to 
any church, and have games and refreshments, and then 
have someone make a little talk about the comradeship 
in church work.” 

Clarence still maintained the seat of judgment. “That 
might be a little presumptuous, Alex. There is a place 
for parties and a place for religious matters, and I do 
not feel that it is good taste to mix the two. Personally 
I deplore the custom of some churches to set themselves 
up as recreational centers. And I feel it is just as mistaken 
to give the impression to outsiders that church member- 
ship is not based upon solid religious beliefs. We do not 
want people to think that the church is just a good way 
to get acquainted.” 

Alex, ruffled by rejection, demanded, “Then, Clar- 
ence, how do you think we should go about this thing? 
How do you get acquainted with people if you don’t want 
to be friendly?” 

“My dear fellow, | am not being critical of you 
personally. I simply feel that your proposals are not in 
line with our church customs and principles. Personally, 
I am in favor of continuing the precedent already set, in 
which each year at this time, a few of the laymen dedi- 
cate each evening to calling upon families who would 
appear to make desirable members of the church. This 
procedure is simple, efficient, and dignified, and also 
provides the opportunity to get an accurate impression of 
the family standards and circumstances. Although I be- 
lieve I differ from our pastor on this point, I feel that 
new members should be able and willing to make finan- 
cial contribution, as well as to be aware of the desirability 
of religious experience.” 

“Well,” huffed Alex, “you can count me out on that 
one. I was never any good at analyzing people’s pocket- 
books.” 

Bertha was by this time flushed and apprehensive. 
“Now, now,” she clucked, “I—I—Don’t you think, Clar- 
ence, that we really do want to be friendly, and don't 
you think, Alex, that we really must be dignified? And 
I know the pastor wants us to do something a little 
different this year, only I don’t know what he had in 
mind. I think he thinks we should think of something . . .” 

And so it began once more. Neither man liked what 
the other thought of. Finally it was Bertha who stumbled 
upon a solution. Not because she really had an idea of 
her own, but because her nature craved compromise she 
turned out an idea which suited everyone. “Suppose,” 
she began tentatively, “that somebody made a casual 
little call—some of the church ladies, for example, called 
on the families we might like to have belong. And sup- 
pose we invited them to a dinner that the church ladies 
might put on. And after the dinner there could be talks 
about the church organizations in which it would be quite 
plain what fine things the church stands for.” 

Alex looked rather relieved and satisfied as he began 
thinking about welcoming the guests and making them 
feel at home. 


Clarence rubbed his chin with careful consideration. 
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“Ah yes,” he said, “the food would, of course, be donated, 
and the ladies always seem to enjoy putting on a meal. 
Then | think later we could follow up with a few calls 
on the people who would make the best membership ma- 
terial,” 

The problem was solved, and the subsequent work 
was, as usual, turned over to Bertha. It had not been a 
satisfactory oceasion for any of the three. Alex was not 
intending to be superficial; he simply appeared so to 
Clarence. Clarence never means to be a snob; but he 
certainly looked that way to Alex. Bertha is not in any 
respect a “leader” by desire or nature, yet she is often 
forced into that role in the process of intermediating 
opposing forces. Bertha had suffered personal discomfort 
in this atmosphere of disagreement. Alex had been deeply 
piqued by the rejection of his ideas, which in a sense rep- 
resented his whole personality. 

Although Clarence had no feeling of gratification 
from the discussion, he was not conscious of any great 
unpleasantness in the interaction. His nature does not 
really inter-act; it simply acts. He had maintained his 
point to the end. Bertha is at the opposite pole from 
Clarence i respect to the effect other people's ideas have 
on her. She is almost incapable of independent opinion 
or action. 

Clarence is at one pole, Bertha at the other. Alex 
represents a personality in the mid-range between the two 
poles of influence. He reacts to other people as they react 
to him. He initiates for the purpose of eliciting response 
and is highly sensitive to the response he gets. Most peo- 
ple share this mid-range with Alex, each personality giv- 
ing variety and a difference of emphasis to the particular 
needs which seek fulfillment. No matter what the specific 
need of the individual, they all harken back, it seems, to 
a basic need for approval from someone. 

It is easy enough to say, “Yes, that is true,” but 
hard to remember when dealing with others. There are 
some people whose behavior belies the idea that they 
could possibly want approval from anyone for anything. 
Yet it seems illogical to assume that someone is out to 
pel all the enemies he can, even though he may act that 


way. 


Aggressive behavior such as argumentativeness, ex 


hibitionism, and complaining criticism is often prompted 


by too much need for approval. Somewhere along the 
line the person missed out on learning more appropriate 
skills for getting what he wanted. His behavior says, “I 
don't like you,” and others usually re pond in kind. Thus 
his feeling of rejection mounts, his need increases, and 
in order to save a vestige of respect for himself, he must 
again attack his attackers. It may be only his techniques 
of expression that keep him from making a worthwhile 
contribution to a group. The person may have intelligence. 
energy, and ability which are never adequately utilized 
or appreciated because he earns himself disapproval be 
fore he has a chance to prove his good points. 

Such a person can be a storm center in a group. 
He is the sort most people wish would stay away, and 
they are tempted to give him rather direct encourage 
ment to do so. It is aggravating to work with a person 
who seems to deliberately block the processes of the 
group. Yet if enough members take the trouble to look 
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underneath the disagreeable exterior, the tables may be 
turned—for the benefit of the group as well as for the 
individual involved. 

Recently I saw this happen among a group of college 
students in a summer camp. George, the thorn in the side, 
could not very well be got rid of; he was there to stay 
till the end of camp, and so was everyone else. In my first 
talks with group members, George invariably came up in 
the conversation. There was something about him that 
rubbed everyone the wrong way, although complaints 
were differently expressed. “He always wants to know the 
facts. He can never just accept what somebody says.” “He 
is so sarcastic and biting.” “When he joins a small group. 
everyone wants to shut up.” “He makes an issue out of 
everything.” “He picks a fight and then he tries to get 
someone on his side.” “He is master of the cutting re- 
mark.” Ete. 

In spite of the feeling against George, people were 
also ready to admit that he had some good ideas, and 
that he certainly was willing to throw himself into al] 
the group projects. They wished he wouldn't be. Every- 
one agreed, too, that there were other members of the 
group who were not always easy to get along with, and 
that George was sometimes partially justified in behaving 
as he did. 

Fortunately the camp leadership encouraged people 
to discuss their real feelings about everything. There was 
much discussion and much activity. The tension over 
George gradually decreased as the weeks went by. In 
talking with people toward the end of camp, I found that 
his name was searcely mentioned. When I asked specifi- 
cally about him, the response of most people agreed with 
one girl who said, “He’s very friendly underneath.” 

When I talked with George himself at this time. he 
presented an interesting interpretation of his experience, 
and in doing so demonstrated the effect which a patient 
acceptance on the part ofa group can have on the atti- 
tudes of the individual. “Il have many problems,” he said. 
“I know I have them, and I try to face them. I’ve always 
wanted friends more than anything else, but I guess I've 
always done the wrong things to make people like me. 
My mother says | was throwing rocks at people before 
1 could talk. I don’t remember that, but I know I've 
always felt like throwing things. I used to drive my mother 
crazy, and she couldn't get a baby sitter to stay with me 
more than once. I started to college when I was sixteen. 
hut being smart didn’t help anything really, except that 
| could fight with words and always get the best of people. 
I'm very caleulating. | could figure out people’s emotions: 
1 find out what would hurt them most, and that’s where 
| strike. ve always felt I had to attack—I don't know 
why. I'm willing to forget it later, but it seems like people 
hold a grudge. 

“Its been wonderful here with these people. The 
first few days everything was all mixed up. But now | 
really don't think they were against me. There were some 
1 just couldn” along with, but it seems like we can 
talk things out here and get to understand people’s feel- 
ings better. 

“Last week something happened to me. It was the 
biggest thrill | ever had. | woke up one morning, and 
| didn’t want to fight any more. There wasn’t anything 
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to fight about. It was like something heavy had gone out 
of me. Here were all these people and I was in the same 
place with them. I felt like | was in the same place. I’ve 
never felt so good.” 

Perhaps George doesn’t have insight yet, but he has 
something more important-—a feeling of felicity. He 
doesn’t know how to explain it or exactly where it came 
from. His need for approval is still there but now he can 
find better ways for getting it. The change that came over 
him cannot be entirely attributed to the group, for he 
already wanted to change; he knew his problem. But their 
patience in accepting his disagreeable behavior and their 
willingness to try to understand his deeper feelings re- 
sulted in a sympathetic rapport, which perhaps was all he 
ever really needed. 

In some ways understanding a disagreeable person is 
easier and more rewarding than trying to figure out why 
a pleasant person is for some reason difficult. Inter- 
personal affairs are sometimes more distressed by an over 
emphasis on positive techniques than by forthright ugli- 
ness. 

Nearly everyone has known someone similar to Jane. 
She is charm personified—highly responsive, complimen- 
tary, gracious, intensely interested in all of her friends’ 
ideas and feelings. Yet she always has difficulties in a 
group and also gets others into a snarl of petty misun- 
derstanding. It takes quite awhile of being around Jane 
before you discover that she is inordinately possessive, 
jealous, and status centered. She is deviously clever in 
her methods of belittling people whom she secretly fears 
are superior to her, and she is tenacious in holding on to 
those who seem to like her. She has a marvelous “per- 
sonality” until you discover that one of her needs is to 
possess the person who shows a warm response to her 
affectionate advances. At that point other people are likely 
to deny her the very thing she wants the most. 

Most people are a complex of positive and negative 
feelings and behavior. The way in which one’s feelings 
are expressed creates the personality that other people 
see. We see only what we can see in other people, our own 
personalities and sensitivities being what they are. 

For the most part we don’t spend much time think- 
ing about other people's needs. Unless the relationship is 
one of intimacy, we don’t know-——or care much—what 
goes on beneath the surface of the behavior we react to. 
Ordinarily this is good enough. Most folks act tolerably 
well in everyday situations, for which we are partly in- 
debted to codes of etiquette and customs of polite con- 
versation. Most interaction is overlaid by the game of 
politeness, in which there is mutual unspoken agreement 
as to what the rules are. If society were suddenly deprived 
of good manners, | can visualize one vast group of people 
who would have nothing at all to talk about, and another 
populous crowd in which everyone would be noisily say- 
ing too much of the wrong thing. Manners have a useful 
and practical purpose, acting as a safeguard against in- 
terpersonal strife. When a person observes the rules, we 
ourselves are favorably inclined to respond in such a way 
as to please him. It is the subtleties of feeling and be- 
havior, for which there are no rules, that cause most of 
our difficulty in reacting to other people as they mean 
that we should. 
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EXCERPTS 


Good ideas often get lost in correspondence, and this 
is especially true in the development of articles. The au- 
thors for this Workshop made some excellent points in 
their letters to us which we think are too good to over- 
look. Writing informally they say: 

“I’m afraid that most of our comments about the ef- 
fect of an individual on a group, or vice versa, must be 
more logical and theoretical than empirical and practical. 
But we do have some data, and I would be so sure of some 
of the interrelationships between individuals and groups 
that we needn’t sound theoretical. 

“I don’t like Dave's identification of Type of People, 
but he says his outline is only suggestive. | would be more 
inclined to identify the following: 


Gregarious people. These are the flesh of a group, as op- 
posed to the skeleton. They are glad to fill any function 
or none. They just like to associate with people, with no 
well-defined motive beyond that-—or with a variety of mo- 
tives. Fair group leaders. They won't accomplish much. 


Duty-centered-dominant. These people are likely to be 
self-appointed leaders, and they are likely to win accept- 
ance. Probably they serve best in public relations and co- 
ordinating various activities, 


Status-centered. These people also tend to assume the 
leadership role—or to withdraw from further participa- 
tion. They may not win acceptance where contact is re- 
petitive; they are too dictatorial, and they will use the 
group to serve their own needs instead of identifying 
themselves with the needs of the group. 


Individualistic. Hard to keep in a group, but likely to 
he valued members if social attitudes are well developed. 
Need constant change and stimulation and quick, definite 
results. 


Intellectual reflective. Excellent group members. They 
love to discuss things and to find personal reassurance in 
concensus, Often elected leaders, but they don’t seek to 
lead. Probably the best of group leaders. 


“I do think we have some excellent ideas about group 
structures, and many of these ideas are tested. I think we 
should have one section devoted to how to recognize the 
above types, emphasizing the strengths and weaknesses of 
each type in group work. These strengths and weaknesses 
call attention to the need for balanced teams of leaders. 
Ideally, a team would consist of an individualist to get 
ideas, a duty-centered person to censor the ideas and to 
carry them out, and a reflective-intellectual to act as a 
catalyst between the two. The latter should be the leader 
because he can stimulate discussion.” 


* * * 


“In the old days I used to have to go into a virtual 
trance in trying to make interpretations because we didn’t 
know enough about the whole range of attitudes which 
make up personality. What we have been doing was to fill 
in the gaps in the evidence we have been collecting so we 
could operate on the logical level, rather than on the intui- 
tional. It’s hard, at best, to get a workable idea of this very 
complex thing called personality.” 
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Sometimes it seems that our emphasis on technical 
training and experience has led us to overlook the more 
human and personal side of job qualification. It is easy 
to forget that the technical aspects of most jobs can be 
learned in a matter of months, whereas it takes many 
years for a man to become the person he is. If you want 
a man to know something, it is not often very difficult 
to see that he gets the necessary training. But if you want 
him to feel differently about something, so that he can 
see his job in another light—there may be trouble here! 
A preoccupation with technical aspects of job quali 
fication is understandable enough. These are things we 
can at least pretend to be objective about. We can think 
in terms of academic grades, semester hours of credit, 
years of experience at such and such a job. But when 
it comes to matters such as a man’s ability to stimulate 
others, or to develop new ideas, or to carry out an assign- 
ment with meticulous care—these things, the most im 
portant things, are not so easily subject to definition, 
measurement and agreement. 


For example, the spirit in which a person approaches 
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PERSONALITY ON THE JOB 


By KENYON and HELEN 
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a problem is a significant determinant of his fitness for 
certain kinds of work. If his characteristic approach is 
imaginative, curious, experimental, he will usually dis- 
like dealing with commonplace, repetitive tasks. If, on 
the other hand, his approach is to make a systematic ex- 
amination of the facts before him, with emphasis on 
methodically figuring out where they lead, he probably 
has little inclination to look at a problem from a fresh, 
new viewpoint. Likewise, one person may dote on the 
theoretical approach, where another is bored by ideas 
that have no obvious practical significance. The way in 
which a person looks at a problem is related to his per- 
sonality. If the person’s approach is in line with what is 
needed on the job, he is both stimulated and useful. Some- 
times, however, we are fooled by over-generalizing the 
method or problem approach that is appropriate to a 
given field of effort. 

By way of illustration, let us consider the functions 
of a research division in a manufacturing enterprise. The 
development of new products starts with creative ideas 
and independent thinking. Ideas are followed by investi- 
gation and experimentation. It is also necessary continu- 
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ally to engage in technical and routine testing of materials 
and products. Furthermore there is the business of keep- 
ing production departments in touch with research devel- 
opment, maintaining effective contact with factory, sales, 
and administration. 


Is the same general technique of problem-solving 


ge 
appropriate to all of these functions? Is the creative, 
independent thinker who can get the new ideas also a 
man who is content to do technical work on routine as- 
signments? Usually not. The technician is likely to find 
his greatest satisfaction in perfecting a system so that he 
can predict a result. His pleasure in investigation is 
largely based upon his interest in discovering what to 
expect. 

In contrast, the independent minded idea man is not 
looking for something he can count on, but for something 
new and different. It is curiosity, primarily, that makes 
him follow his ideas through; he explores and experi- 
ments in order to find out what will happen. 

Both the technician and the idea man have outlooks 
slightly different than the fellow who serves effectively as 
liaison between research and production. This man’s ma 
jor interest is in practical application, and he understands 
the procedures and problems of putting a laboratory idea 
into production. In addition, his function requires that 
he be able to deal with the various points of view from 
which the people in other departments look upon research 
findings. He must employ an operational, situation-con- 
scious approach to problems. 

We can see, then. that there are likely to be at least 
three different kinds of problem approaches needed in a 
research department, for it is unlikely that the attributes 
needed by the three functions mentioned would be com- 
bined at optimum value in each person on the staff. There 
surely will be people who prefer one function to another 
and are better suited to it. This is not just a matter of 
training or experience; the way in which a person ap- 
proaches a work problem is closely allied to the way in 
which he approaches the everyday problems of life ex 
perience. The total person brings his total outlook on life 
to work each day. If his job responsibilities appropriately 
utilize the attitudes, needs, and perceptions that are basic 
to the way he tries to meet life in a general sense, then 
he is more able to put the full force of his learning and 
ability to work. 

Dr. Leonard Yntema, director of research for Fan- 
steel Metallurgical Corporation, and an acute observe: 
of people in research jobs, makes the following comment: 

“I must confess to my surprise when [ first became 
consciously aware of the relationship between perform. 
ance and the characteristics of the man in industrial 
work. A man who had been rather unhappy and not very 
productive in research work did excellent work when 
transferred to a production assignment. The level of re- 
sponsibility in the two positions was the same. Apparently 
his mental outlook and manner of thinking qualified him 
for one position and not the other. Obviously there are 
essential traits common to men who can best fill each 
general type of position, but certain differences will ap- 
pear upon analyzing the men and their duties.” 

In a good many work situations such things as job 


knowledge and problem approat h are not so important to 
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good performance as the relationship which the person 
has with other members of the group. This is especially 
true when the person operates in a supervisory capacity ; 
he must not only know how to get the werk done, but how 
to get other people to do it. There are various methods 
for establishing and maintaining the authority of his po- 
sition, but if the supervisor is unable to understand what 
his associates will accept from their leader, he probably 
will be the leader in name only. 

A foreman evaluation program in a large midwest 
manufacturing plant furnishes some interesting informa- 
tion in this connection. The results from an intelligence 
test, a mechanical aptitude test, and an attitude question- 
naire were studied in relation to the quality and amount 
of production from each man’s department, the regard 
in which he seemed to be held by most people in the 
department, and the opinion of his superiors as to his 
over-all performance. Intelligence and mechanical apti- 
tude test results did not correlate highly with the over-all 
evaluation of job performance or with the quality of su- 
pervisor-worker relations. Some of the men, particularly 
the older ones, obviously possessed practical knowledge 
and experience not apparent in the test results. However, 
in the light of interpretations from the attitude question- 
naire, it became apparent that the foremen who were 
especially well liked by their subordinates were receptive 
to the needs and opinions of other people. 

One man who virtually flunked the two objective 
tests showed in his attitude questionnaire that he felt 
personally inadequate to his responsibilities and had al- 
most no interest in a position of authority over othe: 
people. Apparently he had felt so upset by the test situa- 
tion that he was unable to do as well as he should have. 
It also seemed clear that he suffered physically under the 
pressure of his job. Yet he was so respected and loved 
by his people that the spirit in his department (consisting 
of some hundred and twenty-five precision workers, both 
men and women) was one of cooperative teamwork, re 
sulting in good production output, little turnover, and 
few complaints. The comments of the plant personnel di 
rector suggest the reasons for this foreman’s success with 
his people; 

“He has developed certain methods for accomplish 


ing a coordinated rapport with his many workers. He 
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“Ll sometimes think young Haymes would have been happier 
as a SOCIAL scientist.” 
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talks to each new worker when he first comes in, finds 
out the facts of his life situation, and makes him feel his 
importance as an individual. He shows them that he feels 
he is one of them. However, he makes it clear that their 
job problems are to be taken to the sub-foreman, and not 
over their heads to him.” 

Another foreman who also entertained a private dis- 
like for the boss role was regarded as completely inade- 
quate to supervisory responsibilities because he was said 
to inspire no confidence in people either above or below 
him. His attitudes indicated that he too was worried about 
responsibility. But, whereas the first man mentioned cared 
enough about the opinions of others to accept his re- 
sponsibilities even though they were a source of anxiety 
to him, the second man cared too little to overcome his 
own dislikes. 

The attitudes of the foremen of this plant, both to- 
ward their supervisory role and job responsibilities, 
varied widely. Some enjoyed a position of authority; 
some did not. Some were considered “drivers” and were 
liked for it, while others were disliked for being drivers. 
The secret of difference seemed to lie in the attitudes with 
which they drove. Some knew how much they could de- 
mand of the particular people with whom they worked, 
where others were insensitive to the reactions they were 
getting or had the wrong techniques for getting cooper- 
ation. Some were so effective in getting out production 
in crucial departments that management felt justified in 
overlooking their questionable methods of handling peo- 
ple; but others were less easily forgiven for their faults 
in handling people, either because other aspects of their 
job performance also were questionable, or bec ause inter- 
personal relationships in that department were consid- 
ered of equal or greater importance than production 
know-how. 

This study pointed up the contrast among foremen 
regarding their understanding of their role in the group 
and the relative importance of production versus inter- 
personal relations. Aside from a personal talent in under- 
standing and handling people, some of the foremen ob- 
viously fitted their group better than others. Similarity 
of social background and education level seemed to con- 
tribute to the acceptance between foreman and workers, 
but probably the matter went deeper than this. Where a 
leader is felt to share the same general values, outlook, 
and concept of duty as the majority of his subordinates, 
rapport and good communication are more likely to exist. 

For some purposes, cooperation, learning, and goal 
achievement are tremendously facilitated by putting to- 
gether people who see things very much alike. The very 
homogeneity of viewpoint and habit becomes the key to 
congeniality and steady accomplishment. Similarity fac- 
tors of this character have been studied for two years in 
one small-town industry employing about 300 plant work- 
ers. When the attitudes of laborers and supervisors were 
examined, it became apparent that with few exceptions 
the employees are people who want a well-defined work 

situation in which they are always sure what to expect 
and what is expected of them. They are conformists in 


their thinking, accustomed to following the patterns of 


thought and activity established by their own social group. 
They are cautious, unimaginative folk, primarily con- 
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cerned about doing things right, earning a decent living, 


and getting along peaceably with other people. The in- 


jection of an independent thinking, individualistic person 
into this group always presents problems. He is too in- 
clined to become impatient with routine, rebellious toward 
authority, and careless about conforming to the rules. His 
days are numbered unless he can modify his attitudes. 
Usually he leaves the situation, for the uneducated, un- 
skilled individualist tends to be a rolling stone. What he 
wants is not likely to be found in a highly systematized 
work situation. 

However, a spirit of individualistic independence is 
highly valued in some jobs and some groups. An adver- 
tising agency, for example, is looking for the fresh ideas 
and creative talents that are sometimes produced by the 
independent, freedom-loving personality. Where original 
ideas are in demand, the person who views life exclusively 
through the filtered glasses of conformist standards is as 
much a misfit as is the individualist in a group whose 
purposes demand the cautious, conformist outlook. 

Many group functions prosper by the combination 
of different attitude and habit patterns. As we saw in the 
research group, there was a place for the pioneering ideas 
of the individualist, a place for the cautious, conventional 
thinking of the conformist, and also a place for the per- 
son who combines an appreciation for both points of 
view into an emphasis upon the practical, operational re- 
quirements of the situation at hand. Here the differences 
in personality contribute to the success of the group. 

Although it may be impossible to place everyone ac- 
cording to his personality as well as his skill and experi- 
ence, steps can be taken in this direction. The important 
thing is to gain an understanding of what the person is 
like—how he differs from and how he is similar to other 
people, how he sees himself, his characteristic approach 
to problems, and the relationship he most naturally adopts 
toward other people. If the best capabilities of a person 
are being used in a work group, he himself should be 
able to agree that the job fits very well with his own feel- 
ing about what he can do and wants to do. 
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“Our Research Lab has been looking for a man who knows 
how to conduct himself around expensive scientific equip- 
ment. Report to Mr. Swenson, the janitor." 
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PERSONALITY IN ADMINISTRATION 


Research is showing that staff 
communication patterns are 
influenced by the personality 
of the administrator. 


Can you imagine an organization working effectively 
with no communication among its members? Probably 
not. It is axiomatic that members or workers in an organi- 
zation must exchange ideas, direction, and information 
among themselves if the job is to get done. 

Communication is so important that we find in 
large businesses and organizations elaborate devices like 
inter-communication systems, and procedural channels 
through which the information and ideas get carried. 
The four extra copies of that memo you wrote would 
not be necessary if they did not have to be fed into a 
communication network. 

These procedures and devices, of course, are only 
as effective as the people who use them. And people who 
use them, use them in ways which fit their own pattern 
of personal needs. 

Recent study bears this out.* The personality pat- 
terns of the elementary principals in a large school sys- 
tem were related to the pattern of communication in their 
schools. Here is how the study went: 

All the teachers in the elementary schools in a large 
city were asked to indicate, among other things, how 
frequently they talked to other teachers about problems 
in the school, and whether they talked to just a few or to 
many of the other teachers about them. The teachers also 
were asked how easy it was for them to talk to the princi- 
pal about such problems. 

From these data it was learned that in a few schools 
the teachers talked frequently among themselves about 
school problems, and also felt it was easy to talk to 
their principal. These were schools which had high com- 
munication. In another group of schools it was indicated 
that the teachers had relatively little discussion among 


*Jenkins, David H. & Blackman, Charles A., Some Antecedents 
and Effects of Administrative Behavior, Columbus, Ohio, Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Adminéstration, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity (in preparation). 
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themselves or with their principal about school problems. 
These schools were termed low communication schools. 

Rather marked differences in personality character- 
istics appeared between the principals in these two groups 
of schools. In general here is how they seem to differ: 


high 
communication 


schools 


Freedom and Structure 

These principals believe in freedom for themselves 
and freedom for others. They have the courage to speak 
their minds and live their beliefs. They also permit others 
to be independent and courageous in their own right. 

They do not believe that they are right—they are 
unconcerned with the establishment of formal structure. 
They are likely to put more emphasis on inter-action 
among people, and consequently less emphasis on formal 
ization and organization. 

They will likely be responsive to the needs of the 
moment and attempt to deal with the immediate situation 
as they understand it. They will not attempt to impose 
a traditional way of working. They are not rigid in 
their methods of work; system and detail, as such, are 
not a particular concern of theirs. 


Communication and Group Building 

These principals make contacts easily with others 
and seek out communication. They are not defensive and 
can accept communications from others even though the 
communication may be hostile. They will give energy to 
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creating a “togetherness” feeling among the teachers; 
they do not assume that because their teachers are mem 
bers of a staff they necessarily feel themselves to he a 


part ofa group. 


Personal Relations 


These pr ncipals are inclined to be pe rsonally warm 
and to care what people say about them. They put out 
energy to make people care for them but they do not 
demand this attention. 

They find no pleasure in making others unhappy. 
Instead they enjoy bringing pleasure and freedom to 
others. They are neither suspicious nor hostile. 

They appreciate that they themselves are not perk ct 
They accept both themselves and others as they find them. 


Concern with Methods and Details 

These principals will be much less concerned with 
getting records taken care of and into the central office. 
They are not likely to give direction and instruction 
to their teachers. Those teachers who prefer being 
directed may tend to be eritical of these principals for 


not supplying more directior 


low 
communication 


schools 


Freedom and Structure 
These principals need to know what the structure 
and organization is at all times. They will emphasize 
formal organization and give less attention to interaction. 
They feel they are right, and they will give structure 
good of the 
group. They will emphasize tradition and the way things 


because they perceive it to be “for the 


have been done. The methods and systems used will be 
given considerable attention. Their concern with tradi 
tion may spring from fear of being left out of the group 
unless they follow the group customs, 


Communication and Group Building 

These principals tend lo assume communication. 
They assume that because people are physically together, 
that what is important will get communicated among 
them. Because there is a physical group, they assume 
that their staff is also psychologically a group. 

They see themselves as administrators who have good 
(correct) ideas, and therefore see no need to bring 
people together to develop their ideas. They are defensive 
and would not be open to hostile communications or to 
those which question their “rightness.” 


Personal Relations 
These principals are relatively unconcerned with 
other people as people ; they are more likely to see them 
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as objects. They tend to be centered on the task at hand. 
They may not be cold in their affectional relations with 
others, but they do not care what people outside of 
their own particular group think. 

They neither readily accept themselves and their 
inaccuracies (they cannot be self-questioning) nor do 
they accept the errors of others. When pressed, they will 
defend themselves by their morality and authority; they 


are not resilient people. 


Concerned with Methods and Details 

These principals will take care of records and get 
them into the central office. They will be willing to give 
direction to those teachers who desire direction (as 


well as to those who do not desire it). 


The above listings represent the characteristics in 
which these groups of school prin ipals seem to be differ- 
ent. The majority of the principals fell in a middle group. 
Having some of the characteristics of both sides they 
might be seen as more “well rounded” administrators. 

Such information as the study brought out may 
help us in other situations to think a bit more clearly 
about what parts of our personality it is desirable to 
bring into prominence. For example, these data suggest 
that if we lead a discussion group and wish participants 
to feel free in expressing themselves, we perhaps would 
want to minimize our concern with traditional ideas and 
formalized organization. Similarly we might want to 
guard against becoming defensive about the ideas which 
are expressed, since defensiveness, as indicated here, may 
tend to block communication. 

There were two other groups of schools in which in- 
teresting patterns were found. In one group there was 
relatively littke communication among the teachers about 
school problems, but these teachers did indicate that they 
felt that it was easy for them to talk to the principal. This 
situation falls somewhat in between the two main ones 
listed. Some common characteristics of the principals in 
this type of school were these: 


oh 


communication 


mixed 


schools 


Freedom and Structure 

These principals lack personal convictions. They tend 
to look to others for determining their purposes. They 
seem to be directionless in their thinking; they push 
neither method nor structure, nor interaction. They seem 
reluctant to assume leadership responsibilities. 


Communication and Group Building 

They initiate contacts with others in order to seek out 
purpose for themselves (which they draw from others). 
They do not restrict communication from others because 
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of this. As they have no strong purposes they would not 
be defensive when listening to others. They do not con- 
cern themselves with building the staff as a group, they 
would tend to deal principally with their teachers on a 


one-to-one basis. 


Personal Relations 

They do not put energy in the direction of develop- 
ing personal or staff relations other than to get commu- 
nication. They generally tend to be actionless and apa- 
thetic. Whatever acceptance they have of others is passive ; 
they tend to escape trouble as a pattern of life. They 
prefer, if possible, not to deal with conflict. 


These characteristics seem to be of a different order 
from those indicated in the previous two groups. This 
group is marked by passivity and lack of direction. In 
thinking about this problem the question arises whether 
the communication with the principal actually occurs 
with any frequency. Teachers may find it easy to talk 
with the principal, but because of the lack of purpose and 
the passivity there may be nothing to talk about. If, how- 
ever, the faculty group itself is a strong one, with its own 
leadership, then these school staffs might be quite effec- 
tive. The principal is able to accept direction from others 
and collaborate with them. 


In still a fourth group of schools we find the teach- 
ers talking actively with each other about school prob- 
lems, but not feeling free to discuss these problems with 
the principal. Personality data shows in each case some 
reason why the teachers would not feel at ease to talk 
with their principal. For example, in one case the prin- 
cipal seemed to be irritated by the demands made upon 
him. He was not happy in his job and probably indicated 
this dislike to his teachers. He did not enjoy meeting the 
requirements the job put on him. At the same time he 
was concerned about what people thought of him. His 
irritability and sloppiness with details had perhaps 
brought his staff to reject him. 

In other cases of this group the principal seemed to 
be rigid, unyielding and resentful, or critical and ag- 
gressive. The lack of sensitivity or the active hostility 
against the staff would make it very difficult for them to 
visit with him. Another case, quite different, is that of the 
principal who seems to be unable to make decisions. He 
probably frustrates the teachers because he does not find 
himself able to accept the responsibilities of the job. 
They probably feel that they cannot get anything done 
with him, therefore “why talk to him?” 

In each of these last cases certain personality traits 
seem to be actively blocking satisfactory communication. 
In each case the faculty has found it possible to discuss 
things among themselves and therefore may have “ganged 
up” in some sort of “self-protection.” 

The moral of this story seems to be that if a certain 
pattern of communication is important in the organiza 
tion, then the person given primary responsibility for di 
recting that part of the organization had better be selected 
with some attention paid to his personal pattern of needs. 
We do not know whether the characteristic traits found 
here would hold for other job situations. On the face of 
it, it would seem that they would be rather constant. 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


the runner associates 


Consultants in Evaluation 
of Personnel 


Through personality-evaluation help 
is provided in selecting the potentially 
iccessful employee from among those 


who are technically qualified. 


Continuing study is made of each 
ituation to discover the kinds of 
personnel most likely to be succcessful 


in the everyday demands on the job 


Special studies 
have been made in selecting: 


® scientific and research personnel 
® creative personnel 

® foremen and supervisors 

® salesmen 


®@ executives and administrator 


Particular attention is given to 
problems of unsatisfactory placement 
of present valued employees and to 


problems of interpersonal conflict 


Inquiries invited 


The Runner Associates 


Mt. Vernon Place 
Golden, Colorado 


214 Hutchinson Ave 
lowa City, lowa 


See er ee 


Another BIS Best Seller 


“DOES IT MATTER 
WHAT YOU THINK? 


questions 


Can you answer these 
ronestly 7? 
' Are your conclusions the poouls, of 
own thinking or do you 
nha ‘ are told to think? Is pub ie 
pi os Ag power which forces legisia- 
a is t a weapon wielded by the 
ns end the politician? Do you read 
eee “ vane r because it expres ses your 
iden - because you accept its editors 
a. st Do you approve or disapprove 
ve th movies and television programs 
. ; ve et If you form an opinion what 
ot bh ‘ 
aoe do you make of it. . 
This highly provocative fim 10% ther 
imes, raises . 
ad t questions and presents some 
startling conclusions. ‘ 
No more exciting film-fare is —_ 
able today for discussion groupe ae 
film societies. Has your club one Hd 
If not, there's a treat and a revelati 
in store, in 


“DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK" 


16MM Sound $55 per print 
16 Minutes Rental: $2.50 per day 


omplete catalogues of 
etna "*FILMS FROM 
BRITAIN’, as well as cat- 
aloques of publications 
about Britain, available 
at nominal rental and 
purchase prices, may be 
obtained free of charge 
by writing to: 
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CASE METHOD ON THE SPOT 


continued from page 8 


reports. If many members come un- 
prepared, “group discussion” is likely 
to be limited to a small minority. And 
in this minority there are usually a 
few individuals who try to make up 
by aggressiveness and bluff what they 
lack in preparation and intellectual 
caliber. 


3. Difficulties in Case Analysis 


Much of what has been called case 
method has been exceedingly un- 
methodical. A leader who is respon- 
sible for helping people to learn from 
cases is not doing his job if he merely 
tells stories, and offers or invites 
random comments. At this conversa- 
tional level, case method is a way of 
dodging sustained thinking. 

Sometimes the trouble has been 
that although the discussion leader 
has a system for analyzing cases, it 
has failed to interest his group. Per- 
haps they find it complex and time- 
consuming. Or members of the dis- 
cussion group may feel sure that it 
wouldn’t work. If, for any reason. 
case students don’t plan to use the 
system, the time that they spend on 
it can searcely be rated as learning. 

The results are no better, in the 
long run, if members of a group like 
the system, and learn how to use it 
on cases, but find out afterward that 
in actual situations it won't work. 
“Problem solving” can be taught with 
“prepared” cases as though problem 
solving were nothing more than find- 
ing answers to neatly formulated 
questions. But, of course, what comes 
first is learning to ask questions. One 
student who graduated with honors 
but failed on his first job, made a 
classic statement of his difficulty: “If 
only someone would give me a prob- 
lem, | know I could solve it. But all 
I can see here is a mess.” 


what needs to be done? 


Such difficulties present us with a 
fourfold challenge: 

|. Can we reap the advantages of 
short and simple case reports with- 
out incurring the serious disadvan- 
tages that have been associated with 
them ? 


2. Can we help case students to 


measure up to higher standards, both 
intellectually and socially, when they 


discuss cases? 


3. Can we develop a way of think- 
ing about cases that is systematic, in- 
tellectually sound and also realistic? 


1. Can we show that, by studying 
cases, we are making headway toward 
our aim? 

The Incident Process of Case Study 
is our answer at M.I.T. to these ques- 
tions. This variant of case method 
has been used here since 1950; most- 
ly in seminars. And during the last 
two years it has been making its way 
into many business and industrial or- 
ganizations. Not to describe it in de- 
tail—that’s for a following article 
but to outline its chief characteristics 
will indicate how it can help to over- 
come the difficulties mentioned. 


the incident process 


|. In our social relations seminars 
we begin with a brief sketch of what 
looks like a trivial happening—an 
Incident. Then, by questioning the 
discussion leader (who has the facts) . 
members of the discussion group as- 
semble the material for a full length 
case report. 

2. In trying to keep our discussion 
in line with our aims, we depend both 
on advance planning and on controls 
that are exercised by the group. After 
explaining procedures and getting 
agreement on standards and princi- 
ples, we can count on the members 
to help make the system work. 

For example, case students readily 
accept the idea that leadership is a 
set of functions to be distributed, 
rather than a set of privileges con- 
fined to one position. And members 
are interested in putting this theory 
into practice. Every discussion mem- 
ber has opportunities to take the lead 
in various ways, and at various stages 
of case analysis. Also, they all have 
at least one turn in each of two lead- 
ing roles. As soon as they get the 
hang of the method, there are three 
leaders at work during every session. 
One is the Team Leader who pre 
sents the case and leads discussion on 
it. Another is the Observer-Reporter. 
(His job is to keep track of our per- 
formance and report on it, in writing, 
as a basis for joint evaluation later). 
The leader whose contribution is usu- 
ally least conspicuous is the teacher 
(or director). However, he retains 
executive responsibility for technical 
work and group behavior. 

Our analytical method is made up 
of the following phases: 
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1. At the beginning of each session. 


the whole discussion group starts 


from scratch on a new case, by briefly 
stud ying an Incident which the leader 
gives out. 

2. Then, in what amounts to a 
group interview of the Team Leader, 
discussion members “get the facts.” 
‘In this and succeeding phases, we 
take the role of some insider; trying 
to see and to appreciate the facts, as 
though we were actually involved in 
their consequences. ) 

>. Next we determine: What Needs 
to be Decided? After making up our 
minds about that, we 

1. Are ready to decide what should 
be done about it. First. we commit 
ourselves, individually, in writing. 
Then (after finding out how the 
group asa whole subdivides). we get 
together in subgroups of like-minded 
members. In this way we consolidate 
our reasoning, and elect spokesmen. 
Each of these representatives outlines 
the position of his “constituents.” 
But instead of fighting it out along 
these lines, we test the strength of 
these positions by getting more facts. 
Ihe Team Leader now tells us what 
actually was decided, in the case sit 
uation, and (if he knows) how this 
decision worked out. 

>. Finally, we extend the phase of 
decision. We think back over the 
whole case (to evaluate behavior). 
we connect it with other situations 
(to find common denominators) and 
we think ahead (about preventive 
measures that might be useful in that 
kind of situation, and that we our- 
selyes might apply in future). 


what do we get out of it? 


This way of working on cases is 
practical in more ways than one. It 
is a practical method of making de 
cisions that will stand up, having 
been developed for that purpose by 
practical people in actual situations. 
And it is no less applic able to “cases” 
because it has merely been adapted by 
us for this purpose. 

We also find it pra tical (since we 
are. in fact, outsiders to each case 
situation) to have a system for see- 
ing and appreciating what it looked 
like and felt like to insiders. When a 
case student accepts the assignment 
to make decisions as though there 
would be immediate « onsequences for 
him, he is not even tempted to toss 


off just any old answer to the ques 


december, 1954 
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tion: what should be done about it? 
But perhaps the most practical step 
is extending the evaluating phase to 
cover our own performance ; by using 
the same yardstick that we apply in 
other “cases.” 

The Incident Process has not elim- 
inated all the difficulties in case study. 
But it is good enough to show us how 
we can keep on making it better, It 
has helped us to get past the idea that 
we can get full value from cases by 
studying each as though it were en 
tirely separate, or regarding any case 
as wholly different from what we are 
up against in everyday life. By tak- 
ing turns as Observers. we cannot 
help seeing the connection between 
what we learn in theory, from cases. 
and what we do, as members who 
work together. As Observer-Reporter, 
a member is responsible for helping 
us to learn, even from our mistakes. 
He is expected to report both what 
he sees and what he thinks about out 
performance, and to make recotnmen- 
dations as to how we might do better. 
We study every such interim report 
with a view to getting more facts and 
more insight into our own perform 
ance, and then doing something about 
it. 


We have taken one step toward ou: 


goal by getting beyond the idea that 


pe 
the main point about case study is to 
criticize other people. And we're go 
ing in the right direction when we 
measure and adapt our own behavior 


by the same standards that we apply 
in cases. At this point, case study 
begins to pay off; both in the present 
and for the future. When studying 
cases enables us to forge the link be 
tween learning and living, it is help- 
ing us to extend our previous experi- 
ence and preparing us to get more. 
Only when we distill this residue of 
experience are we beginning to meet 
the whole challenge of case study, 


did you know? 


These issues of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP are now 
available at reduced rates. 


December 1953 


DYNAMICS OF WorRK 
GROUPS 


March 1954 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


50-100 copies @ .15 each 
100 or more @ .10 each 


order from: 
Adult Education Association 


743 N. Wabash 
Chicago 11, Il. 


A Basic Handbook for Everyone 


Concerned with Group Action 


DYNAMICS OF 
GROUPS AT WORK 


By Herbert 


A unique compendium of the- 
ory, practical wisdom, and con- 
crete example. Here social sci- 
ence is applied to social action, 
combining sophisticated theory 
with the insights of practical 
experience. Club leaders, school 


principals, program planners, 


A. Thelen 


personnel officers, PTA leaders 
adult educators, lay leaders, and 
teachers will find this work in 


valuable. $6.00 


, At your bookstore, or from 


eard 8 The University of Chicago Press 
7 wae 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago $/, Il. 
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resources 


IN PRINT 


new books 
Committee Common Sense. By Audrey 
R. & Harleigh B. Trecker, New York 
Whiteside, Inc., 1954. 158 pp. $2.50. 


When shall we appoint a committee 
for what purposes and to do what kinds 
of work? Who should be on the com- 
mittee? What are the qualifications and 
responsibilities of the committee chair- 
man? How shall we plan the committee’s 
work? How can we guarantee good 
attendance and make every meeting 
productive? When shall we refer a 
matter to a sub-committee? To whom, 
and when, does the committee report? 
How do we wind up the committee 
assignment? What are the symptoms 
of committee-itis? These are the ques- 
tions the authors raise in this volume 
to show how to avoid the frustration of 
badly organized committees and de- 
velop them into effective task force: 


Hanpsoox For Discussion Leavers: A 
Practical Manual of Conference Tech- 
niques. By J. Jeffery Auer & Henry 
Lee Ewbank, New Revised Edition. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 153 pp. 
$2.50. 

A complete revision of the 1947 
edition, the authors of this volume 
“have attempted to provide a step-by- 
step procedure for planning, organiz- 
ing, and leading public and group 
discussions.” It contains chapters on 
the nature of discussion, the nature of 
group bel avior, planning for discussion, 
the leader of group discussion, the 
leader of public ‘discussion and on 
evaluating discussion. The appendices 


A COMMUNITY 
ADVENTURE 


in discussion 


SIX BASIC PAMPHLETS 


about 
LIBERTY UNDER LAW 


Our Individual Liberties ..T. V. Smith 
Constitutional Liberty...... Altred H. Kelly 
Freedom of Speech. ..Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
Seditious Activity........... Jack Peltason 
investigating Committees. .. Robert K. Carr 
Loyalty Programs............Alan Westin 


25c each (quantity discounts) 
Planning Guide 10c 


Write to 


FREEDOM AGENDA PROGRAM 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc. 
164 Lexington Avenue, New York 


30 


uggest projects for discussion leaders 
and selected reference and resource 
materials. 


Errective LeapersHip In Human RELA- 
tions. By Henry C. Lindgren. New 
York: Hermitage House, 1954. 288 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book attempts to get at some of 
the typical problems that occur when 
leaders work with group members 
as subordinates. Normal needs to ex- 
press hostility, to find stability—but 
also growth and change—through group 
association, the power of leadership 
and traditional aristocratic leadership 
patterns are seen as some of the sources 
of leadership problems. The book is 
developed through fictional examples 
from a wide variety of settings where 
appointive and _ elective leadership 
positions are involved. The author ex- 
plains that he has kept advice and 
suggestions at a minimum in the belief 
that people will be able to find their 
own ways to become more effective as 
they gain a different understanding of 
the problems that face them as leaders 
or potential leaders. 


Vorine: A Study of Opinion Formations 
in a Presidential Campaign. By Bernard 
R. Berelson, Paul F. Lagarsfeld & 
William N. McPhee. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954. 395 pp. $7.50. 

Voting is a report on several studies 
of political behavior made over the last 
15 years, and a report in particular on 
the famous Elmira Study, carried out 
by a team of social scientists during the 
1948 presidential election. It answers 
questions like: Why do people vote the 
way they do? How is their vote 
affected by social class, religious back- 
ground, and family loyalties? How much 
are they influenced by on-the-job re- 
lationships, local pressure groups, and 
mass media of communication? When 
do they make up their minds? What 
causes them to change? How do they 
react to the subtle techniques of par- 
tisan politics? 


Successrut Practices In ApuLtt FARMER 
Epucation. By Lloyd J. Phipps. Dan- 
ville, Ill: Interstate Printers & Pub- 
lishers, 1954. 327 pp. $4.00. 

The ideas and suggestions presented 
in this book were culled from a study 
of promising practices being used by 
almost 200 teachers in organizing and 
conducting adult and young farmers 
classes. Chapters deal with administra- 
tion and supervision, public relations, 
program planning, organization and 
conduct of courses, on-farm instruction, 
and evaluation. A chapter is also de- 
voted to a consideration of undesirable 
practices in a number of the above 


area 


Aputt Epvucation Activities In Pus. 


Lisraries. American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 96 pp. 
$4.50. 


A report of the major findings of the 
Survey of Adult Education Activities 
in Public Libraries and State Library 
Extension Agencies of the United States 
undertaken by the American Library 
Association during the period from 
September, 1952 to September, 1953. 


new pamphlets 


Let's Teacu Aputts. Florida State Dept. 
of Education, Tallahassee. 55 pp. NPL 

Written by a group of Florida adult 
educators who sign themselves as such, 
this pamphlet manages to bring not a 
little humor and a good bit of hard- 
headed help to the subject of teaching 
adults. Lively illustrations introduce 
chapters on what the adult teaching 
job is and who its consumers are; ideas, 
methods, and materials that can help 
adult students learn; and examples and 
case-illustrations of what some adult 
teachers have tried with their classes. 
Pointers are presented on effective 
methods of lecturing, conducting dis- 
cussions; using demonstrations, projects, 
and problem-situations; and making the 
most of drill and practice. 


TeAcHING Aputts In InrormaL Courses 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, Ne 
York 19. 71 pp. $1.00. 


A two-chapter excerpt from the book, 
Informal Adult Education, by Malcolm 
S. Knowles. The first chapter, “How to 
Teach Adults,” takes up the purpose and 
principles of adult teaching, the selection 
and organization of subject-matter, 
methods and materials for adult classes, 
and ways of measuring student progre 
The. second chapter concentrates on 
“Informal Courses.” Ideas for organizing, 
scheduling, and administering programs 
of informal adult education are pre- 
sented. Help is offered on such prac- 
tical concerns of administration as at- 
tendance and grade records, financial 
policies, and selection, training, and 
supervision of instructors. 


A MANnvet For Discussion Leapers AND 
PARTICIPANTS. Community Services in 
Adult Education, Indiana and Purdue 
Universities, Box 42, Bloomington, Ind 


73 pp. NPL. 


Says its preface, “the fundamental 
purpose of this manual is to provide 
helpful information to citizens who de- 
sire to become effective volunteer 
leaders in educational activities . 
It is presented in outline form for 
quick reference and discusses the 
characteristics of good group discussion 
and some of its uses; the responsibilities 
of both leaders and participants; 
physical arrangements for effective dis- 
cussion; and the use of discussion as a 


adult leadership 
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method for determining action. The 
appendices to the manual include ideas 
on how to select and use topics and 
resources for discussion as well as a 
number of sample forms for evaluating 
various aspects of the discussion con- 
tents and methods. 


Growing A Goon Executive Crop 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Room 
1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 19 pp. Free. 


A detailed description of the execu- 
tive development program of Jersey 
Standard Oil—one of the first companies 
to undertake systematic planning for 
executive training. Principles used for 
determining an effective management 
structure and for selecting, appraising, 
and training candidates and examples of 
practices used in the Jersey Standard 
program are given. The pamphlet con- 
tains several clever illustrations of 
training problems and processes 


Rererence Booxs: A Brief Guide for 
Students and other Users of the Library 
Third Edition, 1954. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 100 pp. $1.00 


This guide aims to acquaint the 
general public, not the librarian, with 
the uses to which some of the more 
popular reference materials can be put 
Part I annotates “Reference Books 
General in Scope;” Part II, “Reference 
Books in Special Subjects.” Full-page 
photos of some of the more commonly- 
used references are contained. 


new pamphlet service 

The Foreign Policy Association, 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, has recently 
announced its new Pamphlet Advisory 
Service, which provides a monthly 
series—September through May—of 
attractively bound pamphlets costing 
under $1.00 in the field of world affairs. 
Issues deal with a specific problem area. 
Six to twelve pamphlets which cover 
the political, economic, geographical, 
cultural and military aspects of the 
problem from a variety of political 
points of view are comprehensively re- 
viewed. Supplementary pamphlets are 
reviewed in brief. Information is in- 
cluded on the price, author, publisher, 
and distribution agencies as well as on 
the reading level and value for certain 
audiences. An annual “Guide to Pamph- 
let Distributors” is also available. 

Complete Service including reprints 
of individual summaries and _ special 
advisory service, $125.00 per year; 
Regular Service, including normal ma- 
terial, mailings, and the “Guide,” $50.00; 
individual editions of monthly sum- 
maries, $5.00; annual “Guide” alone, 
$10.00. To listed community organiza- 
tions in World Affairs, FPA Groups, and 
World Affairs Councils, prices for sim- 
ilar service are $100.00, $35.00, $5.00, and 
$10.00. 


1954 


dec ember, 


A-V AIDS 


The role of the individual as a citizen 
in a free country is always a subject of 
great interest to thinking adult groups. 
Several recent film releases approach 
citizenship responsibilities in different 
areas. 


WANTED, A PLace To Live. 15 min. b/w. 
Available for $1.00 rental & $75 sale 
from the Motion Picture Department 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., and 
ADL regional offices. 


Designed to evoke discussion, this 
experimental film tells a story of racial 
prejudice and discrimination in a way 
that stimulates audience participation. 
Special devices used are a “first person” 
camera, two different endings, various 
“stop” places where the audience takes 
over for comment before the film goes 
on. A discussion guide is available 


A Citizen Participates. 26 min. b/w & 
color. Available for rental from state 
universities and local film libraries, and 
Young America Films Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N.Y. Sale price $125 
b/w, $300 color. 


Shows the techniques of working to- 
gether to solve important community 
problems by illustrating the principle 
that each citizen must be willing and 
ready to assume his share of community 
responsibility. The film dramatizes the 
community’s need for a doctor and 
shows how a local group spurs commu- 
nity action. Discussion guide available. 
A companion film to A Citizen Makes 
A Decision. 


You Can Win EL ections. 21 min. b/w 
& col. Available for rental (b/w $10, 
col. $15) or sale (b/w $75, col. $150) 
from Roosevelt University, Room 620, 
430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 


Designed to show how a citizen can 
work most effectively in the neighbor- 
hood during election periods. The step- 
by-step techniques of professional poli- 
ticians are dramatized, using an actual 
case history. Produced for the Labor 
Education Division of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity and the Independent Voters of 
Illinois. Narrated by Melvin Douglas 


A-V'S ON A-V 
CHALKBOARD UTILIZATION. 14 min. b/w 
Available for rental from Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New Yorl 
17, N.Y., and from local film libraries 


throughout the country. 


Attempts to help teachers in their 
planning for more frequent, day-to-day 
utilization of the chalkboard teaching 
opportunities through the use of comic 
drawings, the template method, the grid 
method, the pattern method, and the 
hidden drawing method. 


resources 


Prepared by Jeanette A. Sarkisian, Film Council of America 
and the Adult Education Committee, DAVI-NEA., 


SIGHT AND Sounp. I1 min. b/w. Avail- 
able for $30 sale from National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of Amer- 
icas, New York 20, N.Y. 

Indicates how lessons take on new 
life and meaning for children through 
the magic of films, filmstrips, and radio. 


How, Wuat, anp Wry or A-V Epuca- 
TION. Filmstrip. 39 frames, b/w. Avail- 
able for purchase from Audio-Visual 
Aids Co., 712 Romayne Ave.., 
Wis, 

Illustrates some of the possible ways 
in which audio-visual aids may be used 
in teaching. Deals with the blackboard, 
books, motion pictures, overhead pro- 
jection, etc. 


Racine, 


INTRODUCING Fi_mstrips. Filmstrip. 39 
frames, b/w. Available for $3.00 sale 
from Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland 
Ave., Valhalla, N.Y. 


Explains in cartoons what a filmstrip 
is, what it can do, and how it should 
be used. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Guipe TO Firms in HuMAN RELATIONS. 
National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 
16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 96 pp. $1.00 


Published in cooperation with the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
this 96-page bibliography 
nearly 200 films and is edited by Edward 
Schofield, President of the Educational 
Film Library Association 


evaluates 


List oF Firms ON FaAmILy RELATIONS 
AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
Home Economics Association, 1600 20th 
St., N.W., Washington 9,D.C, I5 pp. 25e 

Annotated list of films produced from 
1945 through 1954, classified by subject 
area with directory of distributors and 
rental libraries 


American 


Epucators Guipe To Free Fitms, 14th 
Annual Edition. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. $6.00. 
Annotates 2,982 titles indexed by title, 
ubject, source, and availability. 


Business Epucation Fiims. 1954-55 
CaTALocue. Business Education Fiims, 
Film Center Bldg., 630 Ninth Ave., New 
York 36, N.Y. Free 

Over 160 annotated titles of rental 
motion pictures for commercial educa- 
tion teachers and training diectors. 


FASTER, BETTER READING | 


Easy to Use + Lowest Cost + Portable 
RATEOMETER vlectric reading accel 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 814‘ long, 
2\4 Iba. Complete with etaudy man 


| . * ual, carry-case carton . . $38.00 
- 23 

+, = EVE-SPAN TRAINER Minstic Model 10 

AVR =, Improves visual epeed, accuracy 60" 

Aaleometer &, practice items, manual, case $7.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept.6, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicage 5 
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CONTACT 


made by the American Jewish Com- 


continued from page 3 


mittee seem to show that early child 
hood friendships are more reliable 
predictors of positive feelings be- 
tween group than current adult con 
tacts. However, our data would not 
permit us to determine whether those 
respondents who demonstrated more 
favorable intergroup attitudes simply 
remembered more contact or whether 
some casual relationship indeed 
existed between child friendships and 
adult attitudes. An important addi 
tional variable has also been intro- 
duced by a number of recent studies 
of interracial housing contacts. Sev- 
eral of these have brought out the 
role which some shared activity or 
jointly held goals have played in 
motivating of perhaps catalyzing 
change in a favorable direction. 
Stories of combat experience of white 
and Negro soldiers seem to lend addi 
tional support to these theories. 
Then of course there is the added 
complication that even well-founded 
generalizations about relations be- 
tween any two specific groups may 
not apply to others. Robin Williams, 
for example, conjectures that while 
in the case of Negroes, whites will be 
most favorably affected by contacts 
with persons of equal or higher 
status, in the case of Jews, Gentiles 
will be favorably affected by contacts 


with the same or lower status persons. 


a permanent change? 


This list of conditions and limita- 
tions could be extended almost at will. 
Or, if we turn our attention to the 
so-called “effect” side of the relation- 
hip between contact and change, 
that is, to the nature and extent of 
the attitude change itself, quite an 
other set of questions arises. Is the 
change superficial or profound? Is it 
limited to verbal behavior or does it 
include other areas of social inter- 
actions? Do attitudes acquired in one 
life situation, say, working together, 
carry over into another? There is 
disheartening evidence from several 
studies which seems to argue the 
contrary white men and women ap 
parently working harmoniously side 
by side with Negroes in a factory 
may have no other social contact with 
them outside the plant. In fact they 
have been known to participate in 
race riots when their fellow employees 


attempted to move into formerly 
white neighborhoods. There is also 
evidence which supports a more opti- 
mistic view. White seamen who had 
shipped together with Negroes dem- 
onstrated significantly more favor- 
able attitudes towards them (not only 
on shipboard, but also ashore) than 
those who had not. Also, there ap- 
peared to be a direct inverse relation- 
ship between the number of times 
seamen had shipped with Negroes 
and the extent of their prejudices. 

Are the achieved changes in atti- 
tude permanent or not? Here, too, 
discouraging reports of “changed” 
white soldiers reverting to old habits 
in civilian life can be matched by 
stories of new attitudes acquired as a 
result of two months’ shared activ- 
ities in a work camp or a summer 
workshop, which appear to be quite 
lasting. 

What then are we to make of all 
these bits of evidence? Can we now 
resolve the dilemma before us 
“Does contact between groups help 
improve intergroup attitudes or does 
it not?” The usual practice of the 
social scientist when this question is 
put to him is to take refuge in a series 
of elaborations of the kind to which 
we ourselves have resorted. Contact, 
he says, covers all kinds of situations; 
moreover, he continues, there are 
other aspects which must be taken 
into consideration—the personalities 
of the individuals in contact, the in- 
centives towards the improvement of 
relations, the extent of involvement 
in shared activities, the relative status 
of the two groups, the numerical pro- 
portions of group members, their 
awareness of and acceptance of social 
norms, and a host of others. Only if 
all of these limiting conditions are 
specified for the particular contact 
under observation can a definite reply 
to the question be given. Each set of 
conditions imposes its own limita- 
tions, hence each such set may require 
a different answer. 

But let us examine this solution a 
little more closely. Are we not in fact 
compelled by the logic of the evidence 
presented to conceive of a cause 
which under one set of conditions has 
one effect, and under another the 
exact opposite? For experiment has 
apparently demonstrated that contact 
will both reduce prejudice and in- 


crease it. Now reasoning by analogy 


is admittedly weak. But it is as if the 
application of heat, say, were to raise 
the temperature of water in a1 
aluminum vessel and lower it in a 
copper one, or perhaps raise the 
temperature of iron but lower that 
of nickel. 

But is it really necessary to ou 
understanding of attitude change, t 
operate either on a practical, con- 
ceptual or experimental level, with s« 
vague a concept as contact? Is it 
necessary to regard contact as a 
cause at all? Does not the introduc- 
tion of all these many conditioning 
variables imply that contact itself ha- 
little if any independent standing as 
a cause? At most, it merely serves to 
facilitate or insure the possibility ot 
some kind. indeed of any kind. of 
interaction or communication amone 
groups or their individual members. 
And if this is so, is it not the kind. 
the frequency, and perhaps the dura- 
tion of the interaction or the ensuing 
communication which really deter- 
mine whether changes in attitude will 
occur or not? 

Of what use then, either from a 
practical or a research point of view. 
is it to ask, “does contact change?” 
From a practical standpoint, contact 
is a democratic must. The problem 
for the practitioner is not, “does con- 
tact change?” but rather, given the 
fact of contact, what surrounding 
conditions favor good intergroup re- 
lations, which do not, and which 
actually hinder their development. 

For the social scientist, for whom 
precise definition of his research ob- 
jective is an elementary step, con- 
tact is much too ephemeral, much too 
indefinite and all-inclusive a phenom- 
enon. It seems abundantly clear that 
some reformation of this question 
along the lines I have suggested is 
necessary before we can progress 
much further in our inquiry. 


a new look 


What | propose is simply this. 
That questions about the effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness of contact be re- 
stated within the broader and more 
general theoretical framework of 
social and interpersonal communica- 
tion-—perhaps somewhat as follows 
“What are the conditions under which 
individuals or groups can be brought 
into effective communication with 


each other? 


?” Contact. however it may 
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be defined, now falls into its prope 


place as, at best, only one of the many 
conditions which affect the ways in 
which people can and do communi- 
with other. And all the 
many different variables which were 


cate each 
previously regarded as determining 
whether or not contact would induce 
change, are now seen as either facil- 
itating or obstructing the communi- 
cations kind of 


personality, or one group norm may 


process. Thus one 
make communication between people 
easier, another in the same objective 
situation, may act as a barrier. 

reformulation of the 
problem merely a word game or an 
I think not. 
It is becoming increasingly apparent 


Is such a 
exercise in semantics? 


to social scientists and practitioners 
alike that the really crucial element 
in the improvement of intergroup 
relations is the establishment of ef- 
fective communication between per- 
sons who happen to be members of 
different groups. In fact prejudice 
against and stereotyped — thinking 
about a group or its members may 
with some justice be regarded as a 


failure of the communcation process. 


available now! 


This may be because a talse message 
has been sent—children are told that 
“the Jews killed Christ.” Or it may 
be that through some fault or quirk 
in the prejudiced person, authoritar- 
ianism for example, messages about 
one or another group are distorted or 
misread thrift 
be seen as stinginess, family loyalty 


when received may 
as clannishness, or normal competi- 
tion as hostile aggression. 

In practice, a many-sided contact 
between groups is the necessary con- 
sequence of a democratic value sys- 
tem. With the progressive elimination 
of segregation in education, and in 
housing, with the breakdown of social 
exclusions and discrimination in em- 
ployment, must come an increase in 
contact, in communication, in social 
intercourse between groups. It is 
actually a basic tenet or assumption 
that different 
work 


of democracy groups 


can live and together har- 
moniously. 

As a matter of fact, had it turned 
out to be true that any and all contacts 
increased prejudice, we would have 
considered it a major task of social 


science to discover those elements in 


the situation which fostered tension 
and lo dev ise means of overcominygs 
them. Our 
that it in 
cludes, as a necessary goal of social 


them or of neutralizing 


sense of values is such 


action, the leveling of barriers to 
communication between groups. The 
task for the practitioner, whether he 
be teacher, community worker or 
personnel manager, as well as for the 
social scientist in his research role. is 
clearly defined. It is to discern those 
conditions for communication under 
which a democratic way of life can 
overcome the 
such fulfill 


ment. The research aspect of the con 


be realized and to 


obstacles in the way ol 


tact problem can be better formulated, 
| think, in terms of an analysis of the 
forces which favor and those which 
oppose the reduction of prejudice or 
tension between groups or their in 
Social 


might be one such force, situational 


dividual members. sanctions 


factors another, the frequency of 
home visiting a third, and personality 
a fourth. In these 


tators of or barriers to effective social 


broader terms, 


regarded as 


factors may be 


and interpersonal communication, 
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